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17 E z, 2 8 of * * 
compliſhed Gentleman, is his perfect 
' Knowledge of Things, and deep In- 
1 þ | ſpect an into the principal Chara#ers 
ef Men. He that aims at this Know- 
4 * ſays the Learned Gracian, muſt 
nale 2 Collection of all good Thoughts 
u Books ; of Apothegms, or Heroical 
Expreſſions, Wiſe Mens Axioms, and 
Obſervations, &c. Now, | the lay ying 
i} Zogether theſe neceſſary Materials as u 
Foundation, is the Work of. the fal- 
= /ow7ing Sheets: but the Superſtructure 
muſt be the Reader's Part, and can 
= only be perfected by ige, * is, 
=» — and Practice. 1 
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EDUCATION, GENIus, PREGEPT, 
and EXAMPLE. 
HE great Buſineſs of Man is, to 
improve his Mind, and govern his 
Manners. M. Aurel. 
The Educator's Care, above all things, 


Would be, firſt to lay in his Charge the 
. oundation of Reli gion and Virtue. Walter. 


What Sculp ture is to a Block of Marble, 
ducation 1s K a human Soul. The Philo- 
Peg the Saint, and the Hero; the wiſe, 
e good, or the great Man, very often lie hid 
and concealed in a Plebeian, which a proper 
Education might have diſinterred, and have 


W brought to Light.  SpedZator: 

If we inquire after the Cauſe that Men 

grow every Day more looſe in their Princi- 
B plesz 


2 Of Epuckriox, GENIus, 


ples, and vicious in their Practices, it ſeems 
to be, that in the Places of Education off 1 
Perſons of all Ranks, there is no Book 
taught, that has any Relation to the Sacred 
Writings. Benſon. 


Parents are commonly more careful to J 
beſtow Wit on their Children, than Virtue ;| 1 
the Art of Speaking well, rather than Doing i 
well: But thei Manners ought to be the 
great Concern. Dr. Fuller. E 


That Man muſt have a ſtrange Value for 4 
Words, when he can think it worth while 
to hazard the Innocence and Virtue of his 
Son, for a little Greek and Latin; whilſt he 
ſhould be laying the ſolid F oundations off % 
Knowledge in his Mind, and furniſhing it 
with Juſt Rules to direct his future Progr ff 5 

in Life. Mr. Locke. | ; 


The Subject of Duties is the moſt uſeful 
Part of all Philoſophy. Cicero. 


To be Prudent, Honeſt, and Good, are | 
infinitely higher Accompliſhments, than the | 
being Nice, Florid, Learned, or all that which 
the World calls great Scholars, and fine Gen- | 
tlemen. Charron. 


An Induſtrious and Virtuous Education of 
Children, is a better Inheritance far them, 
than a great Eſtate, To what Purpoſe w_ 


3 
4 
2 
x 
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PR ECE Pr, and EXAMPLE. 3 
a Crates, to heap up great Eſtates, and 
ve no Concern what manner 0 Heirs you 
ee them to? 

A falſe Step in the ü is as much 
any times, as Soul, Bodys and Eſtate are 


to orch. Sir R. L. Ef. 
oh Agefilaus, being aſk*'d, What he thought 


Y noſt proper for Boys to learn; anſwered, 
| hat they ought to do when they come to 
e Men. 


oo L WW Philoſophy ( ſays Seneca) is turn'd to Phi- 
mM ogy, and that thro' the Fault of both 


aſters and Scholars: They teach to Diſ- 


pe ba te, not to Live; and Theſe come to them 
mend their Wits, not theit Manners. 
here is im ſome Tempers ſuch a natural 


arrenneſs, that, like the Sands of Arabia; 
bi They are never to be cultivated or improv'd. 
And ſome will never learn any thing, becauſe 
they underſtand every thing too ſoon. Sir 


e T. P. Blount. 

„e There is no ſuch Fop as my young Maſter, 

h wo. is a Fool, of his Lady Mother's make- 

- ol : She blows him up into a Conceit of 
3 himſelf, and. there he ſtops, without ever 

£ JF advancing one Step further: She makes. a 


8 Man of him at Sixteen, and a Boy all the 
Days of his Life after. Spec. 
*% B. 2. Many 


4 Of EpvcaT1oN, Genivs, 


Many of our young Gentlemen who are | 
ſent abroad, bring home inſtead of ſolid 8 4 
Virtue, Formalities, Faſhions, Grimaces, and | 
at beſt a Volubility of talking Nonſenſe: | 
Yet ſome perhaps think them well Educated, | 1 
and that Foreign Vanityis preferable to Home | 
Diſcretion. Walker. 4 

The Proverb ſays, The Spirit of a Sitting 
Man is moſt Prudent. Thoſe who are natu- 
rally deſtitute of Judgment and Prudence, 
become greater Fools by their Travelling; it 

being impoſſible for him who is a Fool in 
his own Country, to becomie Wiſe by run- i 
ning up and down, Which made Socrates 
ſay, He muſt change his Spirit, and not = 1 
Climate, to become Wiſe. 2 


J 
1 
3 


Zeno, hearing a young Man ſpeak too 
freely, told him, For this Reaſon we have 
two Ears, and but one Tongue; that we 
ſhould hear much, and ſpeak little. 


Xenophon commended the Perſians for the 
prudent Education of their Children, who. | 
would not admit them to effeminate their 
Minds with amorous Stories, and idle Ro- 
mances, being ſufficiently convinc'd of the 
Danger of adding 1 to the Bias of 
corrupt Nature. 


Emulation is a great Incitement to Indu- 
ſtry. Quintilian, among his excellent Rules 


for 


! ParcreT, and EXAMPLE. 5 
Y por Inſtructing of Youth, {| peaks to this pur- 


* 4 A doſe, Give me. a Child that is ſenſible of 
d Praiſe, and touch'd with Glory, and that 
5 ill cry at the Shame of being out-done; 
1. Ind I'll keep him to his Buſineſs by Emula- 
i on: Reproof will afflict, and Honour will 


YH | ncourage him, and I ſhall not fear to cure 
im of his Idleneſs. 
re Magiſterial Severity of. ſome Peda- 


_ 1 aues frights more Learning out of Chil- 
I | M ; * - 

it en, than ever they can whip into them. 

in None can be Eminent without Applica- 


K  - jon and Genius. Axiſtotle ſays, That to be- 
me an able Man in any Profeſſion what- 
ever, three Things are neceſſary, which 
ee, Nature, Study, and Practice. 


2 Man of Ingenuity may go a great 
ay in the Field of Learning, by himſelf. 
3 Jo . a Philoſopher of Epheſus, had no 
Maſter or Tutor; but attained to great 
q Knowledge by. his own private Study and 
iligence. Tho' this can be no Rule, tis 


J, n Example to thoſe who have not the Ad- 
" iFrantage of a Guide. 

. RE Phocilides, the Greek Poet, liken'd Riu? 
D ion to a Sickle and a Hand, for this Reaſon ; 


If there was any Vice in the Soul, it would 
weed it out; and if there was no Virtue as 
yet in the Soul, it would plant ſome in. 


4 
N 
| 3 1 


6 Of EpvcaTion, Gkxius, 


A certain Schoolmaſter had in his Place 
of Exerciſe a Glaſs, wherein he cauſed his 
Scholars to behold themſelves : If they were 
Comely, he would tell them, what Pity it 
was, ſuch goodly Bodies ſhould be poſſeſſed | 
with defective Minds: If Homely, then they 
might make their Bodies fair with dreſfing 2 
their Minds handſomely. 3 


The Memory, of the Ancients is hardly 
in any thing more to be celebrated, than in 
their ſtrict and uſeful Inſtitution of Youth; 
By Labout they prevented Luxury in their 
young People, till Wiſdom and Philoſophy- 
had taught them to reſiſt and deſpiſe it. 


Pen. 


It is obſerved, that Education is gene- 
rally the worſe in proportion to the Wealth, 
and Grandeur of the Parents: Many are 
apt to think, that to Dance, Fence, ſpeak 
French, and know how to Behave among 
great Perſons, comprehends the whole Duty 
of a Gentleman; which Opinion is enough | 
to deſtroy all the Seed of Knowlege, Ho-. 
nour, Wiſdom, and Virtue among us. Dn. 


Sift. 


curgus ſeeing a Keeper teaching a. | 
BlooKhound to follow a Train; Obſerve, 
ſaid he what Pains yonder Maſter takes to 


make his Servant uſeful and profitable * 
"oh 


1 PR RCA T, and EXAMPLE... 
Paare. Who would not then train up 


ace 

his ich Diligence his Son in the School of 
ere irtue, that he may be a profitable Servant 
it the Commonwealth ?: i 

a He that is taught to live upon li little, owes 
ey T7 bore to his F wes Wiſdom, than he that 
8a great deal left him, does to his Father 3. 


are. Pen. 


Tias great Imprudence to determine Chit: 
een to any particular Buſineſs, before their 


1; emper and Inclinations are well known. 
Ir 1 very one, ſays Horace, is beſt in his own: 
Y- ofeſſion; that which fits us beſt, is beſt ; 
. A dr is any thing more fitting, than that every 


ee ſhould conſider his own Genius and 
apacity, and act accordingly. 

= The Mind ought ſometimes to be Di- 
erted, that it may return to Thinking the 
Netter. Little Reading and much Thinking ; 
ctle Speaking, and much Hearing, is the beſt 
Way to improve in Knowledge. 


/ . 


Our common Education is not intended 
co render us Good and Wiſe, but Learned: 
Vllt hath not taught us to follow and embrace 

Virtue and Prudence, but hath imprinted in 
i their Derivation and Etymology ; it hath 
choſen out for us, not ſuch Books as contain 
: Wh ſoundeſt and trueſt Opinions, but thoſe 
chat ſpeak. the beſt Greek and Latin; and 


by 


8 Of EpvcaTion, Gen1vs, Se. 


| by theſe Rules has inſtilled into our Fancy 


— vaineſt Humours of Antiquity. But, a 


good Education. alters the Judgment and 
Manners. Dr. Ful. 


Fhe Sciences chiefly to be recommended, | 
are Natural and Moral Philoſophy ; for theſe 


entertain. us with. the Images and Beauties A L; 


both of Nature and of Virtue ; ſhew us what 
” are, and what we ought to be: To which 

may add Mechanicks, Agriculture, ant 
Navieazlas : Moſt other Studies are in a 


; 


I "5 
I 


manner Emptineſs and Air, Diverſions to ; 


recreate the Mind, but not of Weight enough 
to make them our Buſineſs. Charron. 


The End of Learning is to: know Gop, 
and out of that Knowledge to love Him, and 
to imitate Him, as we may the neareſt by 
poſſeſſing our Souls of true . Milton. 
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c 
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ies . 
] 3 T is the common Cuſtom of the World, 
cb 2 to follow Example, rather than Precept; 
r it would be the ſafer Courſe, to learn by: 
2 I ecept, rather than Example. 


6 Ihe common People are but ill Judges of 
h Man's Merits; they are Slaves to Fame; 
rr Eyes are dale with the Pomp of 
nes, and large Retinue, Ec, and 5 no 
onder if they beſtow their Honours on 
Wo who leaſt Jeſerve them. Horace. 


1 Many bad Things are done only for 
om; which will make a good Practice as 
y to us as an ill one. 


Examples do not authorize a Fault. Vice 
uſt never plead Preſcription. 


Cuſtom is the Plague of Wiſe Men,. and: 
e Idol of Fools. Engl. Theoph, 


== Moſt Men live according to Opinion or 
achion, which is full of Variety, and there- 
re of Perturbation ; leaving the direct Rule 
df Wiſdom, which renders. us calm and ſe- 


ene. 
There 


cus rox, Nov zT rr, and 
OPINION. 


r 


10 Of Cusrom, NoveELTyY, 


There is ſcarce any Extravagance ſo ſin- 
gular as to want a Precedent : But Cuyſton Wl 
without Reaſon, is no better than ancient i 
Error. Collier. % 


As Antiquity cannot privilege a Miſtake, 
ſo Novelty cannot prejudice Truth. Sir 
T. P. Blount. 


Virtue is never the leſs venerable for being 
out of Faſhion. Sir R. L. Ffr. 4 


Cuſtom paſſeth Nature, eſpecially in Vice 
and Diſſoluteneſs. When young Men know, '* 
that they have an unbridled Licence, all Hope 
of Amendment is utterly periſh'd in them, 
and tis next to impoſſible to reclaim them by 
Counſel, Inſtruction, or Reaſon. Fr. Acad. 


The Opinions of Men are as many and as 
different as their Perſons; the greateſt Dili- 
gence, and moſt prudent Conduct, can never i 
pleaſe them all. _ 


Cuſtom leſſens Admiration. An indifferent | 
. commonly carries it from the higheſt } 
cellence that. begins to grow old. 


If we could perfectly diſcover the Original | 
of our Cuſtoms, and Forms of Life, we | 
might think Time had plaid the Fool with 


us, or we with it. 


mon, dy - * 
a LF Rey, To 1 


2 
ee 


F 2 


Is 


and OpIN LOW. 11 


n was a good Reply of Plato, to one who 
urmured at his reproving him for a ſmall 
latter. Cutom, ſaid he, is uo ſmall Matter. 
1 Cuſtom or Habit of Life does frequently 
er the natural Inclination either to Good 


WE It is common, ſays Tacitus, to * mo 
hat is moſt unknown. 


Nature has been extremely fruitful of 
onders in theſe Kingdoms, that compoſe 
e Britiſb Monarchy ; and tis a ridiculous 
icom, that Gentlemen of Fortune ſhould 
ve carried away with a Deſire of ſeeing the 
rioſities of other Countries, before they 


e, 
ir 


ee any tolerable Inſight into their own. 
. ravelling ſometimes makes a wiſe Man 
ner, but always a Fool worſe. | 
i. Opinion is the main Thing which does 
er ¶ Pod or Harm in the World. Tis our falſe 


4 Dpinions of Things, which ruin us. M. Aurel. 
WS There are ſome, in whom ene would 
ink, that Nature had placed all Things 
Nie wrong way; unintelligible i in their Rea- 
rings, depraved in their Opinions, and 
regular in all their Actions. 
= Whether Fondneſs of Faſhion, or Love 
f Novelty, betray Men into the moſt 
Miſtakes, it is difficult to determine. The 
beſt 


12 Of CusTon, Novx LTY, 


beſt Things are ſlighted by ſome for mere 
Antiquity, tho* founded upon * Authority 
and Reaſon ; and others maintain a Venera 
tion for whatever Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, 
tho* founded upon neither. 


Nations eat by Cuſtom, and for natun 
and civil Cauſes. Tartars eat Horſe-fleſh, 
the Arabians Camels ; in ſome Parts of Ame ; 
rica they eat Serpents. And the Scotch not 
eating Swines-fleſh, is ſuppoſed for cha 3 
Reaſon : Scotland, as Hiſtory informs us if 
has had as many Fews in it, as any Place ini 
Europe; and ee the Scotch might pro- 
bably borrow that Cuſtom of them, Who 
under the Law were forbidden Swinesfielly i 4 
as unclean. 1 


Opinion is the Guide of Fools; but wiſe 4 
Men are conducted by Reaſon and Prudence: 
It is a Monſter ; half Truth, and half Falf: 
Hood. f 

The moſt batren Ground, by 3 ö 
may be made to produce good Fruits: The 
fierceſt Beaſts, by Art, are made tame; io 
are moral Virtues acquired by Cuſtom. Plut. i 


Vicious Habits are ſo great a Stain to 
Human Nature, and ſo odious in themſelves, 
that every Perſon acted by right Reaſon, 
would avoid them, tho* he was ſure they | 
would be always concealed both from Gop 


and 


4 WP 


and Op ID. 13 


ech d Man, and had no future Puniſhment 

caib'd upon them. Gcero. i 

a- 

dA Moſt Men judge according to their In- 
Wreſts, and abound in their own Senſe. Let 


o be of a contrary Opinion, yet each pre- 
mes to have Right on his Side: But Rea- 
, that hath always been faithful, never 
* | two Faces. Gratian. 


. WE Novelty has Charms, that our Minds can 
—==rdly withſtand. The moſt valuable Things, 
chey have for a long while appeared 
Dong us, do not make any Impreſſion as 
y are good, but give us a Diſtaſte as they 
old. But when the Influence of this fan- 
ical Humour is over, the ſame Men or 
ings will come to be admired again, by 
happy Return of our good Taſte. &. 
rremond. : 


. —_ * 
— 


1 


Of Law, Jus rIcE, IN Ju R, and 
OPPRESSION. 


As to be perfedtly Juſt, is an Attribute i 
of the Divine Nature; to be ſo to the 
utmoſt of our Abilities, is the Glory of a 
Man. Addiſon. | 


No Man is wiſe, or ſafe, but he that is 
Honeſt. Sir V. Ral. A 

Fudges ought to be more Learned than 
Witty, more Reverend than Plauſible, and 
more Adviſed than Confident : Above all 
Things, Integrity is their Portion and pro- 
per Virtue. Ld. Bacon. 


The defending of a bad Cauſe is worſe 
than the Cauſe itſelf. 


Of all Injuſtice, that is the greateſt, 
which goes under the Name of Law; and 
of all forts of Tyranny, the forcing of the 
Letter of the Law againſt the Equity, is the 
moſt Inſupportable. Sir R. L' Eftr. 


Juſtice, without Mercy, is extreme In- 
jury; and it is as great Tyranny, not to 
mitigate Laws, as Iniquity to break them. 

| The 


- 


; Of Law, JusT1ce, Injury, &c. 15 
hc Extremity of Right, is Extremity of 
= rong. g 
When Auguſtus was to give Sentence 
von a Son, who would have killed his Fa- 
er, he did not, as the Law required, 
ommand him to be thrown into the Tyber, 
ot only to be baniſhed whither his F Ger 
| Wlcaſcd ; remembring, that altho” the Son. 
%Y Ieſerved the worſt, yet Fathers love to in- 
lict the leaſt. 


_ Equity judgeth with Leni „Laws with 
8 IJ xtremity. In all Moral Ca es the Reaſon 
che Law is the Law. Dr. Scott. 


It 


| Greatneſs of Mind is always Compaſ- 
id 4 + onate; but Cruelty is the Effect of Weak-- 
ma Yo ind brings down a Governor even 
* 


elow his Competitor. 


He that paſſes a Sentence haſtily, . looks as 
if he did it willingly; and then there is an 
# Wnjuſtice in the Exceſs. Sen. 


t, A Judge, that is Prepoſſeſſed in any 
d Cauſe, and does not hear both Sides indit- 
ce ferently; tho' the Judgment he gives be 
ce Wright, yet himſelf eris; for there can be no 


: Integrity, where is any, Partiality. 


Alexander, when he heard any One ac- 
0 cuſed, would ftop, one Ear with his Hand, 
. thereby. reſerving Audience for the Defen- 
e dant. C2 Our 


16 of Law, JvsT1Cr, 


Our Law ſays well, To delay Fuftice; u 
Injuſtice. Not to have a Right, and not to 
come at it, differs little. Pen. ; 


Innocence is no Protection againſt Tyran. 
nical Power; for Accuſing is Proving, where 
Malice and Force are joined in the Proſecu-Wſ 
tion. Force governs the World, and Suc- 
ceſs conſecrates the Cauſe. What avails iy N 
the Lamb to have the better Cauſe, if the I 
Ialf have the ſtronger Teeth? Tis to no 
Purpoſe to ſtand Reaſoning, where the Ad- 
verſary is both Party and Judge. 


Laws are like Spiders Webs, which catch 
the ſmall Flies, and let the great ones break 
through, 

Lawyers make Suits laſt, for the ſame 
Reaſon as Phy/icians do Diſeaſes. Cicero com- 
plain'd, that many worthy Ordinances were 
ſettled by Laws, but thoſe, for the moſt 


E. were corrupted and depraved bj 
wyers Inventions. 


5 
5 


True Honour will pay treble Damages, 
rather than juſtify one Wrong by another. 
To wrong another, is not the Way to right 
thyſelf: Hurts are not healed with Hurts, 
nor Wounds with Wounds. 


At Thebes were erected Statues of Judges, 
having no Hands, and the Chief of * 


Ixjuxv, and OprRESs⁰n. 17 


„ ade his Eyes ſhut, thereby ſignifying, that 
tl nong them Juſtice was not to be ſolicited 
cher with Bribery or Addreſs. 
an- |. All the Laws both of God and Man, 
er ffer ſuch Actions as are done involun- 
= 3 Warily, to go unpuniſhed. 
UC: 3 0 ; 
the . TEES 
noſ 4 1 He that is not above an Injury, is below? 
4 Bei is an 3 acknowledg'd Maxim, 
chi Fhat as ſoon as any contracting Party departs 
ak 'S bom the Condition of his Engagements, 
ee other is no longer bound by his. 


Where no Law is, there 1 is no Tranſoreſ: 
ſon... 


Magiſtrates are to Obey, as well as Execute 


meg ws. Power: is not to do Wrong, but to 
5 Puniſh the Doers of Wrong. 

oft A Archidamus being aſk'd, Who was the 
by aſter of Sparta? The Laws, ſaid he; and 


1 2 hext them the Magiſtrates. 
| Religion in a Magiſtrate ſtrengthens his 


es, 
er. Nuthority, becauſe it procures Veneration, , 
Y 1 and gains a Reputation to it: And in all the 


Affairs of this World, ſo much Reputation 
ps really ſo much Power.. Abp. Til. 


Nothing is more againſt Reaſon and Na- 
ms than for a Man to exact of his Neighbour 
C.2 beyond 


18 Of Law, Jvsricx, 
beyond his Ability, or oppreſs him wi 


Violence and Force, or Colour of Law: It 
is enough for ſuch to bear their Misfortune, 
without being perſecuted, and treated with 
that Inſolence rod Severity they too often 
meet with. Lawful Ends may be very un- 
lawfully attained. Gent. Cal. $ 


Neceſſity, that great Refuge and Excuſe 
for human Frailty, breaks through all Laws; W 
and he is not to be accounted in Fault, whoſe 
Crime is not the Effect of Choice, but Force. 
F Sen. | { ? 

The Man who wants Mercy, makes the 
Law of the Land his Goſpel, and all his 
Caſes of Conſcience are determined by his 
Attorney. The Guilt of being unfortunate, 
is never to be defended by the beſt Advo- 
cate in the World; all he. can do or ſay, will 
be received. with Prejudice by an uncompaſ- 
ſionate Creditor. Spec. 


He that is Innocent, may well be Confi- 
dent. 


The Sentence in the old Civil Lau, deem'd 
all Perſons reduc'd to a ſervile Condition, as. 
Dead: Of whom Varro ſaid, they had more 
of Life in them than their Maſters, becauſe 
commonly more Chearfel; and more of 


Men, becauſe more Rational, 


Solon- 


—— 


by un being aſk'd, Why amongſt his 
It sss there was not one againſt Perſonal Af 


%? anſwered, He could not believe the 

th BW orld ſo Fantaſtical as to regard them. 

A Promiſe againſt Law or Duty, is void 
its own Nature. If it be Juſt, ſays 4pgf- 

, I promis'd it; if Unjuſt, I only ſaid it. 
cd that's the Condition of the Obligation 


s; 
n tilt was the Saying of a certain Prince, That 


maſt diſpenſe with Juſtice in ſmall Mat- 
co keep it in greater. = 


© EET here, have been many Laws made by 
> En, which ſwerve from Honeſty, Reaſon, 
che Dictates of Nature. By the Law of 
„a,, he is degraded from all Honour, 
oo puts up an Affront; and by the Civil 
| ee, he that takes Vengeance for it, in- 


aqa capital Puniſhment-: He that ſeeks 
edreſs by Law for an Affront, is diſgraced ; 
he that does not ſeek Redreſs this way, 
= puniſhed by the Laws. Montaigne. 


Fidelity and Truth is the Foundation of 
Juſtice. ; 


The Manner of an Oath, as commonly ad- 
iniſtred in our Courts of Law, ſeems to 
Want the Solemnity ſuitable to fo ſacred an 
WP bligation. Pho, ſays the Attorney to his 
f ſcrupu- 


22 


N 


4 


Injury; and OppRRSsIO NV. Mm 


Of Law, Jus ric, 


ſcrupulous Country Evidence, tis but kiſ᷑ f 
ing the Book, that's all; you lay. little off 
nothing. 


Perjury is not only a Wrong to particulul 
Perſons, but Treaſon againſt Human Soc 4 
ſubverting at once the Foundations of Public 
Peace and Juſtice, and the private Securin 
Hi Man's Late and Fortune, ar 

; 


*Tis Storied of a French Governor, Ihn 
underſtood no Law, and was by his Poll 
obliged to. hear and determine — thai 
he did it by the Deciſion of the Dice; fo i 
having Judiciouſiy heard both Sides, iy 
threw a Main betwixt the PlaintiF and De. 
fendant ; and to which ever the Dice gave it, 
he decided it, and with that Succeſs, that 
his Juſtice gain'd great Reputation. 


It is a Maxim, That Law and Phyſic 
ſhould only be made uſe of for Neceſſity. 


In this World Men thrive by Villainy; 
and Lying and Deceiving is accounted Juſt, 
and to be Rich is to be Wiſe, and Tyranny 
is Honourable; and tho' little Thefts and 
petty Miſchiefs are interrupted by the Laws, 
yet if a Miſchief become 33 and great, 
acted by Princes, and effected by Armies, 
and Robberies be done by whole Fleets, it, 
is Virtue, and it is Glory, Bp. Taylor. 


Injury, aud OrrxESs 10. 21 


4 lf every Suitor ſuffered as much for the 
9 4 oly Faith, as he does about the Travel of 
A ; Proceſs, there would be as many Mar- 
ul 1 rs in Chanceries, and other Courts of 
ey cice, as were at Rame in the Times of 
ol 1 rſecutions by the old Emperors. Fenton's 
rig 
he Laws keep up their Credit, not be- 
ce they all are Juſt, but becauſe they are 
: This is the myſtical Foundation of 
"cir 1 and they have no other. 


of 


9 * 
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Y 
Of TEMPERANCE, PRUDENCEM . 
and FORTITUDE. * 


1 H E richeſt W of the Mind, 1 
are Temperance, Prudence, and Fort. 
tude. Prudence is an Univerſal Virtue, which . 
enters into the Compoſition of all the reſt; x 
and where ſhe is not, Fortitude * w 1 
Name and Nature. Voiture. A 


Self- denial is the moſt exalted Pleaſure; 4 a 
and the Conqueſt of evil Habits is the moſt Wi 
glorious Triumph. | 


A wiſe Man ſtands firm in all Extrem 
ties, and bears the Lot of his Humanity 
with a Divine Temper. Sen. 


Vrrtue 1s made for Difficulties, and grows F i 
ſtronger and brighter for ſuch Trials. A 


Men will have the ſame Veneration for a 
Perſon who ſuffers Adverſity without De-. 
jection, as for demoliſh'd Temples, the very 
Ruins whereof. are reverenced and adored. WW 
Fenton's Epiſt. 


There is an Heroic Innocence, as well as 
an Heroic Courage. S.. Evr. i 


* 


O07 T:mezrance, PRUDENCE, Sc. 23 
1 It is a Maxim of Prudence, to leave 


ings before they leave us. | 
The true Way to advance another's 
wee, is to follow it; and the beſt Means 
cry down another's Vice, is to decline 


here can be no Peace in Human Life, 
Without the Contempt of all Events. Sen. 
he greater the Difficulty, the more 
ory in ſurmounting it: Skilful Pilots gain 
ir Reputation from Storms and Tempeſts. 
iu. Mor. 


ro be Valorous is not always to be Ven- 

| 4 ous. | 
es Fortitude ſuffereth not the Mind to 
== dcjccted with any Evils; ſo Temperance 


Wffercth it not to be drawn from Honeſty 


A warm Heart requires a cool Head. 
ourage without Conduct, is like Fancy 
ichout Judgment; all Sail, and no Ballaft. 
No Man was ever caſt down with the In- 
rie of Fortune, but he faffered himſelf 
core to be deceived by her Favours. 
Judgment is the Throne of Prudence, 
Ind Silence is its Sanctuary. 


Nothing 


| 


—— — 
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Nothing would fortify us more againſt 


any manner of Accidents, than the poſſeſf- 
ing our Souls with this Maxim, that V/ 


can never be burt but By ourſelves. If our Wl 


Reaſon be what it ought, and our Actions Bll 


according to it, we are Invulnerable. Char. 


Fortitude has its Extremes as well as the 9 
reſt of the Virtues, and ought, like them, 


to be always attended by Prudence. Voiturte. 


A wiſe Man is out of the Reach of For- 
tune; and all Attempts upon him are no 
more than Nerxes's Arrows; they may 
darken the Day, but they cannot ftrixe the Wi 


Sun. 
Charity obliges not to miſtruſt a Man; 


Prudence not to truſt him before we know 


him. | 
A Virtuous and Well-diſpoſed Perſon, 
like to good Metal, the more he is fired, 


the more he is fined, the more he is oppoſed, WW 


the more is he approved : Wrongs may well 
try him, and touch him, but cannot imprint 
in him any falſe Stamp. C. Richel. 


It is a Spaniſh Maxim, He who loſeth 7 


Wealth, lofeth Much ; He who loſeth a 


Friend, loſeth More; but he that loſeth his 1 
Spirits, loſeth All, f 


8 


and ForTITuDE. 2 


= The Virtue of Proſperity, is Temperance; 
ee Virtue of Adver/ity, is Fortitude ; which 
= Morals is the more Heroical Virtue. 
MM roſperity is the Bleſſing of the Old Teſta- 
et, Adverſity is the Bleſſing of the New, 
nich carrieth the greater Benediction, and 
ieee clearer Revelation of Gop's Favour. 
d. Bacon. . 

= Tho' Fortune ſeems to be an Univerſal 
lictreſs, yet Prudence is hers. When we 
ee guided by Prudence, we are ſurrounded 
all the other Divinities. 


RF | There is a Mean in all Things; even 
Irtue itſelf hath its ſtated Limits; which 
t being ſtrictly obſerv'd, it ceaſes to be 


irtue. Horace. 


A Virtuous Habit of the Mind is ſo abſo- 
tely neceſſary to influence the whole Life, 

ad beautify every particular Action; to 
er- balance or repel all the gilded Charms 
Avarice, Pride, and Self-Intereſt ; that a 
enn deſervedly procures the Laſting Epi- 
Nets of Good or Bad, as he appears either 
way'd by, or Regardleſs of it. 


The Prerogatives of good Men appear 
ainly in this, that Men bear more Honour 
the Sepulchres of the Virtuous, than to the 
oaſted Palaces of the Wicked, Fr. Acad. 


A 
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A Man of Virtue is an Honour to h 
Country, a Glory to Humanity, a Satis 
faction to Himſelf, -and a Benefactor to thi 4 f 
whole World: He is Rich without Oppref 
preſſion or Diſhoneſty, Charitable withou 3 g 
Oſtentation, Courteous without Deceit, and 4 
Brave without Vice. 9 


2 
C7. 
2 
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Of ANGER, and REVENGE. 


N angry Man, who ſuppreſſes this 
r Paſſions, Thinks worſe than he 8 | 
an angry Man that will Chide, — 
I riſe than he Thinks. Ld. Bacon. 

Uf you be affronted, it is better to paſs 
b 1 y in Silence, or with a Jeſt, tho with 
7 on e Diſhonour, than to endeavour Re- 
ge. If you can keep Reaſon above 
Won, that and Watchfulneſs will be your 
—_— Defendants. Sir J. Newton. 


E Better to prevent a Quarrel befo re-hand, 


n to revenge it afterwards. 


A vindictive Temper 1s not only uneaſy 
others, but to them that have it. 


IE Dillike what deſerves it, but never Hate; 
r that is of the Nature of Malice, which is 
; oft ever to Perſons, not to Things. 
n. | 


Anger may glance into the Breaſt of a 
4 1 but reſts only in the Boſom of 
Tools. 


D 2 In 


28 Of AncrR, and Revence. 


In all Things, Miſtakes are excuſable; but 
an Error that proceeds from any good Prin. 
eiple, leaves no room for Reſentment. 


be 
_— 
— J 5 
BY 
q 
4d 


None more impatiently ſuffer Injuries 
than thoſe that are moſt forward in doing 
them. 2M 


What Men want of Reaſon for i 
Opinions, they uſually ſupply and make 3 
up in Rage. Abp. Til. 9 

9 
3 


It was a good Method obſerv'd by 8, 
erates; when he found in himſelf any Dif: x 
polition to Anger, he would check it 90 f 
ſpeaking low, in Oppoſition to the Motion 'F 
of his Diſpleaſure. 1 


Diſcord is every-where a troubleſome 4 


Companion: But when *tis ſhut up within 
a F amily, and happens amongſt Relation 
that can't _ part, tis harder to deal ö 
"i is much better to Reprove, than to bi 
Angry ſecretly. _ 9 

He that waits for an Opportunity ol 9 
acting his Revenge, watches to do himſel 4 1 
a Miſchief. 2 


Paſſion evaporates by Words, as Gif 
does by Tears. 
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4 Of ANGER, and REVENGE. 29 
tl 4 By taking Revenge, a Man is but Even 
cm his Enemy ; but in paſſing it over, he 

Superior. Ld. Bacon. 


is the only Valour, to remit a Wrong; 
c the greateſt Applauſe, that I might hurt 
; vou not. 

rl | To be able to bear Provocation, is an 
ef $ WW rgument of great Wiſdom 3 and to for- 
4 Noe it, of a great Mind. Abp. Til. 
lt coſts more to revenge Injuries, than to 
rar them. 

One long Anger, and twenty ſhort ones, 
a I 1 we no very great Difference. 


He that will be angry for any thing, 
11] be angry for nothing. 


The moſt irreconcileable Enmities grow 
oom the moſt intimate Friendſhips. 
None ſhould be ſo Implacable, as to refuſe 
humble Submiſſion. He whoſe very beſt 
actions muſt be ſeen with favourable Allow- 
nce, cannot be too mild, moderate, and 
orgiving. Spec. 
| To pardon Faults of Error, is but Juſtice 
o the Failings of our Nature. 


There cannot poſſibly be a greater Ex- 
travagance, than for a Man to run the 
D 3 Hazard 


30 Of AxckR, and REvence. 


Hazard of loſing his Life, to ſatisfy his WW 
Revenge. When Mark Antony, after the 
Battle of Afium, challeng'd Auguſtus, he 
took no further Notice of the Infult, than 
ſending back this Anſwer, That if Antony Wl 
was weary of his Life, there were other il 
Ways of Diſpatch befides Fighting bim; and 
for his Part, he ſbould not trouble himſelf 0 
be bis Executioner. 4 


The nobleſt Remedy for Injuries, is Ob. 
vion. Light Injuries are made none, by not | 1 Y 
regarding them. | y 

To Err, is Human; to F give, Divine. A 
Mr. Pope. L 


Only by Pride cometh Contention. 


Revenge ſtops at nothing that's violent 
and wicked, The Hiſtory of all Ages ar 
full of the tragical Outrages that have been 
executed by this Diabolical Paſſion. Siri 
R. L' Eftr. 


It was a ſtrange Revenge of a Country. 
man, who was the laſt Life in the Leaſe of 
an Eſtate, in his Patron's Poſſeſſion ; who 
taking ſomewhat ill of his Landlord, imme 
diately Poiſon'd himſelf, to defeat the other 
of the Eſtate. J * 2 
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If we do not ſubdue our Anger, it will 4 
ſubdue us. It is the ſecond Word that makes Wi 
the Quarrel, All 1 


| Of ANGER, and REvENCE. 31 


A more glorious Victory cannot he gain'd 
ef another Man, than this, that when the 


Jury began on his part, the Kindneſs 
ould begin on ours. Abp. Til. 


Yielding pacifieth great Offences. 


1 We ought to diveſt ourſelves of Hatred, 
che Intereſt of our own Quiet. Sr. Evr. 


Let me beg Peace ( faid Bp. Hall) as for 
ife; and tho' our Heads be different, let 
Hearts be one. 


veer begins with Folly, and ends with 
1 Pythag. 


e often forgive thoſe that have Injured 
but we can never pardon thoſe that we 
ve Injured. Rochef. | 


The more high and lofty a Building is, 
ze more Props it wants to be kept up. We 
ght never to deſpiſe the Reſentment of 

gur r Inferiors, becauſe the leſs we fear it, the 
| | Whore it is dangerous. 


| As we often are Incenſed without Cauſe, 
== we continue our Anger, leſt it ſhould 
ppear to our Diſgrace, to have begun with- 
t Occaſion. 
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There is no Man obliged to live ſo free 
om Paſſion, as not to ſnew ſome Reſent- 
ment; 


32 Of Axoxk, and Revence: b 
ment; and it were rather Stoical Srupidin,l q 
than Virtue, to do otherwiſe. 


A wiſe Man hath no more Anger tall 3 
ſhews he can apprehend the Firſt Wrong 4 
nor any more Revenge than juſtly to pre. 
vent a Second, 9 

Vexation is rather taken, than given 
Revenge never repairs an Injury. ; 

Hipponax, a Poet of. Epheſus, was ſo dM 
formed of Viſage, that Bupalus drew hill 
Picture for Men to laugh at: Upon which 
he wrote ſuch ſharp Verſes againſt the 
—ů that for Anger and Shame he hang % 


A Man does then only take Satisfattio 
and Revenge, when he humbles his Enemy 
and forces him to. Submiſſion. Char: » 


One unquiet perverſe Diſpoſition, diſtern-i 
pers the Peace and Unity of a whole Family; 
or Society; as one jarring Inſtrument will 
ſpoil a whole Concert. b 

Our Paſſions are like the Seas agitated bi 
the Winds; and as Gop hath ſet Bounds oi |; 


thoſe, ſo ſhould we to theſe: $9 far 299 4 
ſhall go, and no farther. © 4 1 


In Sickneſs, our Diſtemper makes us __ 
the moſt natural Meat; in Anger, our Furl 
makoll 


3 
6 


7 
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7 Wkes us reſiſt the moſt courteous Ad- 


hat Anger is not warrantable, that hath 
n two Suns. 


Ihe moſt * fact of Revenge, is for 
$DÞ'ſc Wrongs, which there is no Law to 
WWmedy : But then let a Man take heed, 
t the Revenge be ſuch as there 1s no 
w to puniſh ; elſe a Man's Enemy 1s ſtill 
fore-hand, and is two for one. Ld. Bacon. 


rere! is not any Revenge more Heroic, 
chat which torments Envy, by doing 
9 4 dd, | 

WT he Diſcretion of a Man deferreth his 
ger, and it is his Glory to paſs over a 
anſgreſſion. 


It was a pretty Victory which Euclid got 
his angry Brother, who being highly diſ- 
9 eaſed, cried out, Let me periſh, if I be not 


7 * 7 
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I enged ! But he anſwered, And let me 
. if 1 do not make you kind, and quickly 
97 get your Anger ! 
v 


Cruelty is ſo contrary to Nature, that it 
Jiſtinguiſh'd by that ſcandalous Name of 
4 2 bumaniſy. Char. 

Men of proud and paſſionate Tempers, 


ike thole who have peſtilential Diſeaſes, 
have 
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have only this Advantage from their p. 4 
fects, hae tho* they be not guilty at all of 
Valour, yet they cauſe all the World to 77 F 1 
from them. Balzac. Y 


Inconſiderate Raſhneſs may leſſen the 
Evil of a Miſchance done by us, but cannot 
fully abſolve us from it: For Reaſon il 
given us, that in all our Actions we ſhould 
govern ourſelves by Advice of it. 1 


We muſt forget the Good we a, for || 4 4 
of Upbraiding : And Religion bids us forget 
Injuries, leſt the Remembrance of them 
ſhould ſuggeſt to us a Deſire of Revenge. 


Hatred is ſo durable and ſo obſtinate, 
that Reconciliation on a Sick-bed is the 
greateſt Sign of Death. Bruyere. 


A Paſſionate Temper renders a Man unfit 
for Advice, deprives him of his Reaſon, 
robs him of all that's Great or Noble in his 
Nature; it makes him unfit for Converſa- 
tion, deſtroys Friendſhip, changes Juſtice 
into Cruelty, and turns all Order into Con. 
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AMBITION, AVARICE, PRIDE, 
and PRODIGALITY, 


F all human Actions, Pride ſeldomeſt 

obtains its End; for aiming at Honour 
Reputation, it reaps Contempt and De- 
I I 3 \ Ion. Walker. 


cCovetous Men need Money leaſt, yet 
b ct affect it; and Prodigals who need it 
L A 1 Wſt, do leaſt regard it. 

Fr hat Plenty ſhould produce either Covet- 
bels or Prodigality, is a Perverſion of 


dvidence ; and yet the Generality of Men 
> the worſe for their Riches. Pex, 


Poverty wants ſome, Luxury many, 
varice all Things. Cowley. 


Lo live above our Station, ſhews a proud 
- acrt; and to live under it, diſcovers a 
| ow Soul. 


There is no greater Sign of a mean and 
Prdid Spirit, ſays Cicero, than to doat upon 
cches; nor is any thing more Magnificent, 
an to lay them out freely in Acts of 
2 uy and Liberality. 


- "4 "$ 
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Avaric 
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Avarice and Ambition are the two Ele. 
ments that enter into the Compoſition of all 
Crimes. Ambition is 2 and date 
inſatiable. 


Sordid Selfiſnneſs doth contract and narrow 1 
our Benevolence, and cauſe us, like Ser- L I 
pents, to infold ourſelves within curſe 


and to turn out our Stings to all the World 
beſides. Dr. Scott. 9 


Pride and Ill-nature will be hated in ſpi pite 1 
of all the Wealth and Greatneſs in the 
World. Civility is always ſafe, but Pride 
creates us Enemies. s 


If a proud Man makes me kee oy | 
Diſtance, the Comfort is, he keeps hi 
the ſame time. Dn: Swift. 


Where Avarice rules, there is nothing of 4 
Humanity. Intereſt ſuperſedes all Argu- 
ments of Affection and Conſanguinity. 


As Liberality makes Friends of Enemies, 4 
fo Pride makes Enemies of Friends. 


Riches ſhould be admitted into our 
Houſes, but not into our Hearts; we may 


take them into our Poſſeſſion, but not into : 
our Affections. Char. 


Pride is generally the Effe& of Ignorance; 
and Pride and Folly are attendant on each 
other. A Morey | 
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Money, like Dung, does no Good till 
is ſpread. There is no real Uſe of Riches, 
eept it be in the Diſtribution; the reſt is 


cc Conceit. Ld. Bacon. 


= *Tis Fruition, and not Poſſeſſion, that 
&nders us Happy. Montaigne. 


Some are by Nature ſo Covetous and 
iſerable, that it is as much in vain to 
eempt to inlarge their Minds, as to go 
out to Plough the Rocks. E. of Eſex. 


oſtentation and Pride, upon the Account 
Honours and Preferments, is much more 
eeenſive, than upon any Perſonal Qualii- 
ions. Rocbef. 


A certain Cavalier, hearing that an 
Friend of his was advanced to a 
rdinalate, went to Congratulate his Emi- 
nce upon his new Honour. — Pray, 
. ſays the Cardinal, may I crave the 
ovour of your Name, and your Buſineſs ? 
m come, ſays the Cavalier, to Condole 
Ich your Eminence, and to tell you how 
Sgartily I pity Men that are overcharged 
c Dignity and Preferment; for it turns 
re Peoples Brains to that Degree, that 


4 ey can neither ſee, nor hear, nor under- 
ad like other Men; and makes them as 
ſolutely to forget their old Friends, as if 
they 
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they had never ſeen them before in wo 
= Sir R. L' Eftr. 1 


— 
Seneca obſerves well, That it is the con, 1 


ſtant Fault, and inſeparable ill Quality d} 1 
Am bition, never to look behind it. 3 


It is a very great Unhappineſs for a bo 1 i 
to be too well known to the World, and tu 
much unknown to Himſelf. Alexander vel 
God. | 


2A 


1 


The ſame Action which hath no leſs ta 
2 Diadem for the Aim, hath often an ien Y 
minious Death for its End. 4 


He hath Moſt, that coveteth Leaſt. 19 
wiſe Man, ſays Sir P. Sidney, wants 10 5 
Little, becauſe he deſires not Much. A 


It is rightly ſaid, That Covetouſneſs mul 
be a miſerable Vice, to weary Man in p. 
curing Riches, and not ſuffer him to em 
them when gotten. 9 


What can be a more wretched Sight, 
than to ſee a ſtarving Miſer mortify withou Wl 
Religion? To ſubmit to ſuch voluntay 
Hardſhips to no Purpoſe, and loſe the Pre. 
ſent, without providing for the Futur. 
Collier, " ; 

1 


by 


1 PRIDE, and PrRODIGALTTY. 39 
He that ſpares in every thing, is a Nig 
4 rd; and he that ſpares in nothing, 15 


fuſe; neither of which can be Generous 
Liberal. Hum. Prud. 
1 


r he Prodigal robs his Heir, the Miſc r 
cs Himſelf, Brayere. 


WF Tis a much eaſier Taſk to dig Metal 

„t of its native Mine, than to get it out 

the Covetous Man's Coffer. Death oniy 
the Key of the Miſer's Cheſt. 


e is a Slave to the greateſt Slave, who 
„ rech none but himſelf. 


Pitiful! that a Man ſhould fo care fer 

ches, as if they were his own; yet ſo 
e them, if they were another's : That 
hen he might be Happy in ſpending 
em, will be Miſerable in keeping them 
d had rather dying leave Weaith with his 
nemics, than being alive, relieve his 
riends. Dr. Ful. 


Zeno ſaid, That an Avaricicus Man was 
ke barren ſandy Ground, which ſucks 
all the Rain and Dews with Greedineſs 
nd Thirſt, but yields no fruitful Herbs or 
aan, to the Inhabitants. he 


Many take a Pride to inſult over the Ti- 
orous ; and mean and low Submiſſions do 


E 2 but 
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but ſwell them up to a more extravagant 
and remorſeleſs Barbarity. Char. 


Pride, joined wath many Virtues, choaka þ 
them all. 


Some People are all Quality; you woull 
tink they were made up of nothing but 
Title and Genealogy : The Stamp 1 
Dignity defaces in them the very Character I 
of Humanity, and tranſports them to ſuch a ] 
Degree of Haughtineſs, that they reckon it [ 
be.ow them to exerciſe either good Nature, 
or good Manners. Sir R. L' Eftr. 4 


If we could trace our Deſcents, ſays Seneca, 
we ſhould find all Slaves to come from 
Princes, and all Princes from Slaves. We 
are all of us compoſed of the ſame Element, 
all of us Equal, if we could but recover ou 
Evidence: But, when we can carry it no 
further, the Herald provides us ſome Her | 
to ſupply the Place of an Illuſtrious Or: 
inal, and there's the Riſe of Arms an 
Families. 6 
Likeneſs begets Love; yet proud Men 1 


hate one another. 


Ke 
7 


2 
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He that covets, can no more be a Morl 
Man, than he that ſteals ; ſince he does 0 
in his Mind. Pen. 


Conſcience 


/ 
Pairs, and ProODtGatiTyY. 41 


_S Conſcience and Covetouſneſs are never to 
& reconciled : Like Fire and Water, they 
ways deſtroy each other, according to the 
eedominancy of either. Col. 


Intereſt ſpeaks all manner of Languages, 
d acts all ſorts of Parts: Virtues are loſt 
Intereſt, as Rivers in the Sea. 


A poor Spirit is poorer than a poor Purſe. 
very few Pounds a Year would eaſe a 
an of the Scandal of Avarice. Dn. Swift. 


= Hiſtory tells of illuſcrious Villains; but 
Were never was an illuſtrious Miſer in Na- 
I | . Ft. Evr. 


What Madneſs is it for a Man to ſtarve 
imſelf, to enrich his Heir, and ſo turn a 
rend into an Enemy! For his Joy at your 
cath, will be proportion'd to what you 
cave him. Seneca. | 


40 | : ; 
i 8 £15 a5 difagreeable to a Prodigal to keep 
dn Account of his Expences, as *tis to a 


inner to examine his Conſcience ; the deeper 
hey ſearch, the worſe they find themſelves. 
1 R 
A wile Man will defire no more than what 
e may get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute 
4 hearfully, and leave contentedly. Ld. Bacon. 
11 Nothing can be more vain than the court- 
ing of Popular Applauſe, if we conſider the 
e E 3 Emptineſs 


* 
| 1 
mn. © 4 lj 
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Emptineſs of the Sound, the precarious Te. 
nure, the little Judgment of thoſe that give AY 
Be 


it us, and the narrow LANES. tis confin'd 
to. Engl. Theoph. ; j 


The beſt Kindneſs of a proud Man hath i 
often ſuch a Mixture of Arrogancy, as their 4 
greateſt Obligations are render'd Ungraciou il 
to a worthy Receiver. 1 

He that ſwells in Proſperity, will ſhrink 
in Adverſity. 1 

Where's that Advantage under the Sun, I 
that any but a Madman would be proud of? A 
Or where's that Pride itſelf, that any Mortal 9 


in his right Wits would not find Reaſon to 4 
be aſhamed of? Sir R. LU Eft. 1 


To be-proud of Knowlodar: is to be U 
in the Light; to be proud of Virtue, is to 
poiton yourſelf with the Antidote; to be 


proud of Authority, is to make your Ric il 1 
your Downfal. 


There 1s not the Greateſt Man living, buf 
may ſtand in need of the Meaneſt, as much 
as the Meaneſt does of him. Dr. Ful. 


The beſt way to humble a proud Man, q 4 


* SIT .. 
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to take no Notice of him. 3 
Ambition to Rule, is more Vehement 1 
than Malice to Revenge. 2 
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The talleſt Trees are moſt in the Power 
ce Winds, and Ambitious Men of the 
2 ſts of Fortune. Great Marks are ſooneſt 


* A Perſon who ſquanders away his Fi or- 
ir ne in Rioting and Profuſeneſs, is neither 
vx K to Himſelf, or Others; for by a Con- 
c of this kind, his Superfluities flow in 
= 13 Chanel, and thoſe that are the 
2 Woſt unworthy, are the greateſt Sharers of 
em, who do not fail to cenſure him when 
s Subſtance is exhauſted. Dr. Ful. 


N Man's Deſires always diſappoint him; ; 
tho he meets with ſomething that gives 
Satisfaction, yet it never thoroughly 
Iſwers his Expectation. Rufo. 


If Money be not thy Servant, it will be 

y Maſter. The Covetous Man cannot fo 

o perly be ſaid to poſſeſs Wealth, as that 
ay be ſaid to poſſeſs him. Char. 


What Man, in his right Senſes, that has 
rherewithal to live Free, would make him- 
if a Slave for Superfluities ? What does 
= hat Man want, that has enough? Or what 
he the better for Abundance, that can 
3 ever be ſatisfied ? Sir R. LU Ef. 


cl The only Gratification a Covetous Man 


IF gives his Neighbours, is tolet them ſee, that 
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he himſelf is as little the better for what „ 
has, as they are. Pen. 


Tantalus, tis ſaid, was ready to peri 
with Thirſt, tho* up to the Chin in Water. 
Change but the Name, and every rich Miſer iſ 
is the Tantalus in the Fable. He fits Spins A 
over his Money, and dares no more touch 


it, than he — commit Sacrilege. 


Such as are ſteddy in nothing but Incon- | 
ſtancy ; whoſe only Governing Principle is Wl 
Private Intereſt, backed with all the erdid 2 7 
Means of attaining it; can with no Colour if 
of Reaſon make any Pretenfions to the i 9 
Title either of Chriſtians or Men. Dr. Ful 


No kind Admonition of Friends, nor Fea | [ 
of Poverty, can make a Prodigal become 
Thrifty. The Grecians had a Law that W 
denied them their Father's Sepulchre, that I 
waſted their Patrimony. *Tis wretched to 
ſee a Houſe ruin'd by a Prodigal. 


The Prodigal has as little Charity in him 9 4 
as the Mzſer : His flinty Soul is not to be 
touch'd with any Tenderneſs, Humanity, or 
Commiſeration; neither Poverty nor bi. ip 


4 


ſtreſs, 11 nor Merit can melt him: 
That noble Truth in Sacred Writ, of a ſupe- 
rior Happineſs in Giving than in Receiving, i f 3 
he never experienc'd. 


Pride 
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PRIDE, and PRODICALITY. 45 


e elde had rather at any time go out of the 


ay, than come behind. 
\ | 4 _ 2 
'J = 


2 hen Darius offered Alexander 10,000 
l AY Walents, to divide Aa equally with him, 
anſwer'd, The Earth cannot bear two 
; I Ins, nor Aa two Kings. Parmenio, a 
4 pend of Alexander, hearing the great 
fers Darius had made, ſaid, Were I 
xander, I would accept them. So would I, 
I Wly'd Alexander, were I Parmenio. 


1 

re moft laudable Ambition, is to be 
ee and the greateſt Wiſdom, is to be 
1 od. We may be as Ambitious as we 
aſe, ſo we aſpire to the beſt Things. 


4 q 22 being aſk'd, Why he ſought 
to be advanced to Honour and Prefer- 
ent, made this Reply; O Friend, as long 
I ſtudy and practiſe Humility, I know 
bere I am; but when I ſhall hunt after 
q J 1 dignities and Promotion, I am afraid I 
ould loſe myſelf. 


Other Vices chooſe to be in the Dark, 
ly Pride loves always to be ſeen in the 
Night: But what is a Man the better for 
Waking a ſplendid Figure only to be ſeen, 
| aha a ſhort time he will be ſeen no 
Nnore ! 


Turn 
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Turn your Carcaſe the wrong Side out. L 
ward (ſald the Emperor Aurelius) and be, 
Proud, if you can; and to improve your | . 


8 


Diſeaſes, and Death will make of you. 

How deplorable is the Blindneſs of human q ; 
Pride! Some muſt have their dead Bodies 
laid in State; Pompous Funerals; Superb 
Monuments; which fills Men in a Manner 
with their own Emptineſs; which turn 
the ſaddeſt Warnings Gop gives them in 
order to humble em, into the moſt dar- 
gerous Illuſions ; which endeavours to f 
upon Marble or Braſs a tranſitory Grandeur, 
that paſſes away with ſo much Rapidity; 
which endeavours to ſecure to itſelf a Por- 
tion of a Worldly Life in the very Empire a 
Death itſelf. 3 

A Death-bed Figure is certainly the mol 
humbling Sight in the World: To Set in 
ſo dark a Cloud, and to go off with Lan- 8 
guor, Convulſions, and Deformity, is 3 
terrible Rebuke to the Pride of Human 
Nature. Collier. A 

Worldly Glory ends with the World; 
and for what concerns us, the World ends 
with our Lives. What have we to be proud 1 
of ? Are not all Things periſhable ? The 
Time of flouriſhing Pride is ſoon over, and} 


our little Greatneſs is loſt in Eternity. of 


th. 
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of Exvy and DETRACTION. 


SA WISE Man values himſelf upon 
- the ſcore of Virtue, and not of Opi- 
on; and thinks himſelf neither better nor 
* 1 O * for what Others ſay of him. 


„virtue is not ſecure againſt Envy : Men 
= leſſen what they won't imitate. 


II. that Praiſeth, beſtows a Favour ; but 
that Detracts, commits a Robbery. 


is obſerved, that the moſt Cenſorious 
e generally the leaſt Judicious ; who have- 
ag nothing to recommend themſelves, will 
finding Faults with others. No Man 
pvies the Merit of another, that has any of 


OWn. 


Many ſpeak Ill, becauſe they never learn'd 
ſpeak Well. 
Ac that Envieth, maketh another Man's 
irtue his Vice, and another's Happineſs 
3 is Torment ; whereas he that rejoiceth at 
= Proſperity of another, is Partaker of the 
2 i 5 ame. 


Ill- nature 
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Ill-nature is a Contradiction to the Lauf 
of Providence, and the Intereſt of Mankind, 
a Puniſhment no leſs than a Fault, to chotli 1 
that have it. M. Aurel. | 


Emvy is a Paſſion ſo full of Cowardice ani 
Shame, that nobody ever had the Conf, J 
f 


7 
"= 


1 


dence to own it. Rochef. 


The Triumph of Wit, is to make vou 
Good - nature ſubdue your Cenſure; to be 
quick in Seeing Faults, and ſlow in Expoſe 
ing them. Spec. 


A good Word is an eaſy Obligation; bu 1 
not to ſpeak Ill, requires only our Silence, i 
which coſts us — Abp. Til. 


Detraction is one of the worſt Production 
of Envy. *Tis a ſtrange Entertainment of 
the Mind, thus to be delighted with its own 
Pollutions, or to nouriſh a Paſſion that muſt 
be ſo Monſtrous as to feed on Others Defedts 
and Blemiſhes, 


Slanderers are like Flies ; they leap over 


all a Man's good Parts, to light upon his 
Sores. 


Some People as much envy Others a good 
Name, as they want it themſelves ; and per- 
haps that is the Reaſon of it. Pen. 


A 


* 


A Detradting Man is guilty of Eur, 
A red, Injuſtice, Malice, and Cruelty, Ma- 
WW drinks up = goes * oi its own 
Hon. - © 


Theres n ediosS pine in many COPEL 
o are better pleaſed. fo Detect a F aul. 
Commend a Virtu. 


hoſe who are good for 1 Thew- 


ſo too. Collier. 


he worthieſt People are ad ces by 
—_—ndcrers; as we uſually find that to be the 
Fruit, which the Birds have been peck- 
at. Dn. Swift. | | 


t is a Folly for an Eminent Man to think 
eſcaping Cenſure; and a Weakneſs to 
affected with it. Fab. Maximus ſaid, He 
$ a greater Coward that was afraid of 


= emies. 


ing Speeches one had uſed of him behind 
Back, made only this facetious Reply, 
him heat me tos when I am abſent. 


o be Slandered, ranks us with Men of 
greateft Merit, who could never eſcape 


> Calumnies of the Envious. Turk. Spy. 
P A 


p * 1 
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es, will be contented, that Others ſhould 


4 socrates, when inform'd of ſome dero- 


N 
14 


proach, than he that fled from his 


co Of Envy and DETRACTI1ON. 
A clear Conſcience fears no n | | 


It's harder to avoid Cenſure, than to gain 
Applauſe; for this may be done by * : 
great or wiſe Action in an Age; but vill 
eſcape Cenſure, a Man muſt paſs his whole 
Life, without Saying or Doing one ill «i 
tooliſh thing. Hum. Prud. 


Envy is fixed only on Merit; and, like ii 
fore Eye, is offended with every thing tha 
is bright, Plut. 7 


A good Life doth not ſilence cn 
but it certainly diſarms it. 


Diogenes being aſk'd, How one thou 
be revenged of his Enemy? anſwered, by. 
being a Virtuous and an Honeſt Man. 


People many times ſpeak ill of other | 
not ſo much out of Malice, as Pride and 
Envy; and will blame their F ailings. not o 
much with a Deſign to mend them, as t0 
make them believe, that they themſclve 
are not guilty of the ſame Faults. 


If a Man be Good, he is Envied; i 
Evil, himſelf is Favious, 


There is ſeldom any thing uttered n 
Malice, which turns not to the Hurt d 
the Speaker. Ill Reports do Harm to hin 
that makes them; and to thoſe 1 
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ace to, as well as thoſe they are made 
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Envious People are doubly Miſerable, in 


* eing afflicted with others Proſperity, and 
ole eir own Adverſity. 


we are no more to hear Calumnies, than 
report them. It is a Sign of a bad Repu- 
don, to take Pleaſure in blaſting the 
redit of our Neighbours. He who ſells 
is Neighbour's Credit at a low Rate, makes 
ie Market for another to buy his at the 
me Price. 
8 Some have a perfidious Trick to ruin a 
Man by Commendations ; to Praiſe for ſmall 
hings, that they may Diſparage ſucceſſ- 
gully for greater. It is the worit of Malice, 
Ways Plutarch, to intermix with Reproaches 


eme Praiſes, that the Accuſations may gain 
e firmer Belief. 


Leſs of Wit will ſerve, joined with IIl- 
nature, than with good. 


Our Imperfections are leaſt ſubje& to the 
Cenſure of others, when they are moſt 
under our own, 


In Philip of Macedon ſaid, He was beholden 
of to the Athenian Orators for reproving him ; 
im for he would endeavour both by Words and 
art Actions to make them Lyars. And Plato, 


F 2 hearing 


52 Of Envy and DeTRACTION. 


hearing it was aſſerted by ſome Perſons, tha | 
he was a very bad Man, ſaid, I ſhall tak 
care to live ſo, that nobody will beliewiM 
hem. 


Nothing is truly Infamous, but what i 
Wicked; and therefore Shame can never 


diſturb an innocent and virtuous Mind 
Pn. Sherl. 


That Man hath but an ill Life on 't, who 
feeds himſelf with the Faults and Frailtie 
of other People. Were not Curioſity the 
Purveyor, Detraction would ſoon be ſtarv'd 
into a Tameneſs. 


1 
2 
7 
j 
1 
* 


The ſureſt Sign of a noble Diſpoſition, i f J 
to have no Envy 1 in one's Nature. | 


Our induſtrious Search and Inquine 
ſhould chiefly be imploy'd about our own 
Affairs at home; for here we ſhall find 6 
many Offences in our Converſation, {uct 
Variety of Perturbations in our Souls, and 
manifeſt Failures in our Duty, that it wil 
take up fo much Time to reform them, # 
not to leave us any Leiſure to be Imperti 


nent or IIl- natur'd in remarking upon tht 
Faults of others. Plut. 


If we well knew how little others Enjoy, 
it would reſcue the World from one Sin, 
there would be no ſuch Thing as Envy upon 
Earth. Dr. Young. He 


Of Envy and DETRACTION. 53 
He that values himſelf upon Conſcience, 


ot Opinion, never heeds Reproaches. 
hen I am ill ſpoken of, I take it thus, If 
have not deſerved it, I am never the 
worſe ; if I have, I'll mend. Hum. Prud. 


s a great Body is not without a like 
badow, neither is any eminent Virtue | 
ichout imminent Detraction. 


The Contempt of injurious Words ſtifles 
em, but Reſentment revives them. 


1 A Man that hath no Virtue in Himſelf, 
a IF nvieth it in Others. Ld. Bacon. 

"Fo | In the Buſineſs of Tale-bearing, a Lyar 
cach as much Credit as any; for Slander 


th more Power to perſuade, than either 
eaſon or Eloquence. 
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Some are willing to waſh out, or at leaſt 
o conceal their Stains, by diſcovering thoſe 
of Others : They comfort themſelves in their 
own Miſcarriages, by affirming that Others 
have as bad ; which at beſt is but the Con- 

ſolation of Fools. Gratian. 


Ill-will never | peaks well, nor doth well. 


The Failings of good Men are commonly 
more publiſhed in the World, than their 
good Deeds; and one Fault of a well- 


3 deſerving 


54 Of Envy and DET RAC io. 


deſerving Man ſhall meet with more Re 
proaches, than all his Virtues; Praiſe : Such 
is the Force of U-will and Ill mature. Spec 


Cenſure is the Tax à Man ve he 4 
Publick for being Eminent. | 


When any Man ſpeaks ill of us, we * 
to make uſe of it as a Caution, without 
troubling ourſelves at the Calumny. He is 
in a wretched Caſe, that values himſcl' 
upon other Peoples Opinions, and depends il 
upon their Judgment for the Peace of his 
Life. *$ 


1 do not allow of Envy, (ſaid Euripides) | P 
but for Good I would be fav, 'Y 


Virtue is reproached as Defien, and Tf | 
gion only Intereft : The. beſt of 
muſt not paſs without a B LU, to allay ther 
Merit, and abate their Praiſes. Pen. 


in Power of every Man to 

preſerve his Probity; but no Man living 
has it in his Power to fay, that he can 
preſerve his Reputation, while there are ſo 
many evil Tongues in the World ready 
to blaſt the faireſt Character; and ſo many 
open Ears ready to receive their Reports. 


Other 
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Other Paſſions have Objects to flatter 
em, and ſeemingly to content and ſatisfy 
em for a while: There is Power in Am- 
ion, and Pleaſure in Luxury, and Pelf in 
bvetouſneſs; but Envy can give nothing 
t Vexation. Montuigne. 
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Of Hop RE, FEAR, ANXIETY, 4 
DISTRUST. 


UR Hopes and Fears are the ad 


Springs of all our Religious Ende 
vours. 


There is no Condition ſo low, but myf 
have Hopes; nor any ſo high, that is ou 
of the Reach of Fears. 


*Tis Fancy, not the Reaſon of Thing 
that makes Life ſo uneaſy to us as we fu 
it. It is not the Place, nor the Condition 
but the Mind alone, that can make any bod 
Happy or Miſerable. Sir R. L' Eftr. 


Hope maketh that preſent, by a Prep 
ſeſſion of that which is to come. * 


Every Man has it in his own Power, by 
the Force of natural Reaſon, to Maſter the 
Temptation of falling either into Preſum 
ption, or Deſpair. Sir R. Z Ef. 


" Wiſdom is always fatisfy'd with its pi 
ſent Enjoyments, becauſe it frees a Ma 
from anxious Cares about Futurities. 


Hope 


Of Hoyr, Fear, Se. 37 
W Hopes and Fears chequer Human Life. 
le that wants Hope, is the pooreſt Man 


ving. 


A wiſe Man, ſays Sena, is provided for 

ccurrences of any kind; the Good he ma- 
Woes, the Bad he vanquiſhes: In Proſpe- 
ty he betrays no Preſumption, in Adver- 
ty he feels no Deſpondency. | 


When Anaxagoras was told of the Death 
f his Son, he only ſaid, I knew be was 
ortal. So we in all Caſualties of Life 
zould ſay, I knew my Riches were uncer- 
i, that my Friend was but a Man. Such 
ondderations would ſoon pacify us, becauſe 
our Troubles proceed from their being 
nexpected, Plat. 


Ignorance brings Fear; . Re- 
dlucion. 


Hopes and We are the Lot 
nd Entertainment of Human Life; the 
eee ſerves to keep us from Preſumption, the 
ther from Deſpair. 


None ſhould Deſpair, batons Gop can 
elp them ; and none ſhould-Prefume, be- 
auſe Gop can croſs them. 


There is a Medium between an 8 | 


Diffidence, and too univerſal a — 


L 
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If we have no Foreſight, we are Surpris'd; 
if *tis too nice, we are Miſerable. 


The Apprehenſion of Evil, is many time 
worſe than the Evil itſelf ; and the Ills a Man 
fears he ſhall ſuffer, he ſuffers in the very 
Fear of them. 


A noble Spirit muſt not vary with hi 
Fortune: In your worſt Eſtate, Hope; in 


the beſt, Fear; and in all be Circumſpet. 
Hum. I rud. | 


A Man cannot be truly Happy here, with 
out a well-grounded Hope of being Happy 


hereafter. 


A firm Truſt in the Aſſiſtance of an Al 
mighty Being, naturally produces Patience, 
Hope, Chearfulneſs, 45 all other Diſpoſr 
tions of Mind, that alleviate thoſe Calamities, 
which we are not able to remove. Spe. 


*Tis Virtue only that repels Fear, and 
Fear only that makes Life troubleſome. 


The keeping ourſelves above Grief, and 
every painful Paſſion, is indeed very beauti. i 
ful and excellent; and none but Souls of 


the firſt Rate ſeem to be qualified for the 
Undertaking. Char. 


There can be no Peace in Human Life, 
without the Contempt of all Events. * 


* 
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that troubles his Head with drawing Conſe- 


quences from mere Contingencies, ſhall never 
de at Reſt. Sir R. L' Eftr. 


He that deſires but what he may, may 
have what he deſires. 


We could willingly change Fortune and 
Riches with many; but there are few who. 
would be any of thoſe Men in every Cir- 

cumſtance. | 


When a Man hopes for nothing, he fears 
nothing. He that fears not the Future, may 
enjoy the Preſent. 


The Melancholy Perſon always preſages 
Misfortunes. | 


A poor diſtracted Man, and a rich diſ- 
tracted Man, are pretty much upon an Equa- 
lity; and as far as the Power of Imagination 
goes, often change Conditions; the poor 
Man fanſying himſelf a Prince, whilſt, the 
rich One pines and torments himſelf with all 
the Anxieties of Poverty. 


More periſh thro? too much Confidence, 
than by too much Fear : Where One De- 
ſpairs, there are Thouſands that Preſume. 


As no Man can expect a continual Train 
of Proſperity, he ought not to appr ehend à 
conſtant Adverſity. 

I; 


60 Of Horx, FAR, 
It is + miſerable. to Fear, 1 We 


cannot Hope; for Fear, unbalanced by 


Hope, is Deſperation. . | 
Doeſt. than lament for what is to come! 


Why? becauſe it is not come? No, becauſ Wi 
d wilt thou double thy 


it is Grievous : 
Griefs, with bringing them on before they 
come? Why ſhould we run forward to mea 
thoſe Miſeries, which at the ſame time w# 
would faith run away from? 


The Thing in the World, ſays Montaign, | 
J am moſt afraid of is Fear, and with good 


Reaſon ; that Paſſion alone, in the Trouble Þ 


of it, exceeding, all other Accidents. 


We ſhould -take a prudent Care for te 
Future, but ſo as to enjoy the Preſent : I 
no part of Wiſdom to be Miſerable To- daj, 
becauſe we may happen to be ſo To-mor- 
row. 


0 Hope is the laſt ing that dieth in Man 
and tho* it be excet ling Deceitful, yet it i 
of this good Uſe to us, that while we are 
travelling through this Life, it conducts vs 
an eaſier and more pleaſant Way to ov 
9. End. Rochef. 


It were no Virtue 1 
we dd vr el chen. Sen. 


DF - Miſeries 


t 
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Miſeries are endleſs, if we ſtand in fear of 

Wall Poſſibilities: There is not any thing we 

Tear, which is ſo certain to come, as it's 

certain, that many things which we do fear, 
will not come to pafs. um. Prud. 


Divine Providence always places the Re- 
neady near the Evil. There is not any Duty, 
to which Providence has not annexed a Bleſ- 
ang; nor any Afffiction, for which Virtue 
as not provided a Remedy. 


A contented Mind, and a good Conſci- 
nc, will make a Man Happy in all Con- 

itions. He knows not how to Fear, who 
ares to Die, 


If ſome are refined like Gold in the Fur- 
nace of Affliction, there are many more that, 
like Chaff, are conſumed in it. Sorrow, 
hen it is exceſſive, takes away Fervour 
from Piety, Vigour frgn Action, Health 
from the Body, Light from the Reaſon, and 
epoſe from the Conſcience, 


It may 1erve as a Comfort to us in all our 
Calamities and Afflictions, that he that loſes 
any thing, and gets Wiſdom by it, is a 
Gainer by the Loſs. Sir R. L' Eftr. 


When Faith, Temperance, the Graces, 
and other Celeſtial Powers left the Farth, 


G (lays 
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(ſays one of the Ancients) Hope was the 
only Goddeſs that ſtaid behind. 


The Expectation of Future Happineſs is 
the beſt Relief of Anxious Thoughts, the 
moſt perfect Cure of Melancholy, the Guide 
of Life, and the Comfort of Death. Turk. Sp. 


Hopes and Cares, Anger and Fears, di- 
vide our Life: Would you be free from theſe 
Anxieties? Thinkevery Day will be your laſt, 
and then the ſucceeding Hours will be the 


more welcome, becauſe unexpected. Hor. 


There is but one Way of fortifying the | 1 
Soul againſt all gloomy Preſages and Ter- i 


rors of Mind, and that is, by ſecuring to 
ourſelves the Friendſhip and Protection of Wi 


that Being, who diſpoſes of Events, and | 
governs Futurity. Spec. | 


of 


1 


Of the GOVERNMENT of the 
6 PASSIONS, 
by utmoſt Perfection we are capable 
of in this World, is to govern our 
Lives and Actions by the Rules which Na- 
WS ture hath ſet us, and keeping the Order of 
W our Creation. Spec. 


He is the wiſe Man, who, though not 
fkilld in Science, knows how to govern his 
Paſſions and Affections. Our Paſſions are 
our Infirmities. He that can make a Sacri- 
fice of his Will, is Lord of himſelf. 


Paſſion has its Foundation in Nature : 
Virtue is acquired by the Improvement of 
our Reaſon. 


No Man is Maſter of himſelf, ſo long : as 
he is a Slave to any. thing elle. 


Prudence governs the Wiſe ; but there are 
but a few of that Sort, and the moſt Wiſe 
are not ſo at all times; whereas Paſſion 


governs almoſt all the World, and at moſt 
times. St. Evr. 


G 2 They 
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They that have the feweſt Deſires, Hope (i 
and ſuch- like Agitations of Mind, are eval 
the moſt Serene and Quiet. 


It is the baſeſt of Paſſions, to like wha 
we have not, and flight what we poſſeſs. 


Phyſick hath not more Remedies again 
the Diſeaſes of the Body, than Reaſon hau 
Preſervatives againſt the Paſſions of tif 4 
Mind. E. of Eſex. 


I 
Exceſs of Sorrow 1s as fooliſh, as profit 
Laughter. Loud Mirth, or immoderar 
Sorrow, Inequality of Behaviour either ui b. 
Proſperity or Adverſity, are alike ungrace 
ful in a Man that is born to die. Spec. 


Paſſion is a ſort of Fever in the Mind 
which ever leaves us weaker than it bum 
us. Pen. 1 b 


Nothing alleviates Grief ſo much, as 12 
Liberty of Complaining : Nothing mak 
one more ſenſible of Joy, than the Delight | 


of expreſſing it. 

All Senſuality and Paſſion bind the Soul 
more cloſely to the Body, make her fanſf 
that ſhe is of the ſame Nature, and —_ 
her in a manner Corporeal. Trav. of Gru 


A Man's ſtrongeſt Paſſion is generally li 
weaker Side. 


r 


He 


F 


of the Pass TOxs. N 65 
He who indulges his Senſe in any Exceſſes, 


WE nders himſelf obnoxious to his own Reaſon, 
ad to gratify the Brute in him, diſpleaſes 
e Man, and ſets his two Natures at Vari- 
nce. Dr. Scott. 


It is certainly much eaſier wholly to de- 
ine a Paſſion, than to keep it within juſt 
Wounds and Meaſures ; and that which few 
Wan moderate, almoſt any Body may pre- 
ent. Chor. | 


Philoſophy and Religion ſhew themſelves 
no one Inſtance ſo much as in the pre- 


ring our Minds firm and ſteddy. 


He that doth any thing Raſhly, muſt be 
1 en in Equity of Conſtruction, to do it 
illingly; for he was free to Deliberate or 
ot. ä 


Abſence cools moderate Paſſions, and in- 
ames violent ones; as the Wind blows out 
andles, but kindles Fires. Rochef. 


To mourn without Meaſure, is Folly ; 
ot to mourn at all, Inſenſibility. 


Sadneſs contracts the Mind; Mirth di- 


ates it. 


A Stoical Apathy is incompatible with a 


eli-compoſed Mind, as a Violent Paſſion 
rich a Prudent, 
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There is a time to laugh, and a time u 1 


mourn, according to Solomon: A time to be 4 | 
ſober, and a time to be ſenſual, according 
to Epicurus. 


If we did but obſerve the Allowances ou 
Reaſon makes upon Reflection, when au 
Paſſion is over, we could not want a Rul: 
how to behave ourſelves again on the like 
Occaſion. Pen. 


He that is flow to Anger, is better than I 
the Mighty; and he that ruleth his Spiri 
than he that taketh a City. 9 


The Philoſopher Bion ſaid pleaſantly d 3 


the King, who by Handfuls pull'd his Har x 


off his Head for Sorrow: Does this Mal 1 
think, that Baldneſs is a Remedy for Grief ! i 


It was the Advice of a great Moral vol 
his Friend, That he would ſhew it was nil 
the Power of Wiſdom to compoſe his F 
ſiens; and let that be the Work of Rea 
which would certainly be the Effect of Tim. 


There is in Human Nature gencrally mor 
of the Fool, than of the Wiſe; and there 
icre thoſe Faculties, by which the ſoolilt 
Fart of Mens Minds are taken, are mot 
l otent. Ld. Bacon. 
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Let him that is not Himſelf, have a care 
dt to do any thing of himſelf ; for Paſſion 
ways baniſhes Realon. 


Poſitive Men err moſt of any. 


We often Hate, we know not why, with- 
t examining either the good or bad Qua- 
ties of the Perſon; and this ſenſeleſs Aver- 
on of ours will ſometimes fall upon Men 
extraordinary Merit, Tis the Buſineſs 
f Reaſon to correct this blind Paſſion, which 
a Reproach to it: For is there any thing 
ore unjuſt, than to have an Averſion to 
ole that are an Honour to Human Na- 
re? 


Paſſion makes them Fools, which other- 
1/e are not fo; and ſhews them to be Fools, 
ich are ſo. 


We fiy into Tranſports without Reaſon, 
nd judge of the Happineſs or Calamity of 
luman Lite, by falſe Lights; a ſtrict In- 
huiry into the Truth of Matters will help 
s in the one, and Compariſon will ſet us 


ight in the other. | 
As nothing is ſo Honourable as an ancient 


'riend{hip, ſo nothing is ſo Scandalous as 
an old Paſſion. 


The ſirſt Step to Moderation, is to per- 
clve that we are falling into a Paſſion. One 
ſaying 
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ſaying to Diogenes, after a Fellow had fpi 
in his Face, This Affront, ſure, will make 
you Angry; No, (faid he) but I am think 
ing whether I ought not to be ſo. 


They that Laugh at every thing, and they 
that Fret at every thing, are Fools alike. 


The ſecret Pleaſure and Tranquillity of WR 
the Soul is more to be valued than all the 
Laughter and extravagant Mirth in the} I 
| 
q 


He that overcomes his Paſſions, conques 
his greateſt Enemies. 


The good Government of our Appetite, Wl 
and corrupt Inclinations, will make ou il 
Minds chearful and eaſy : Contentment vil 
ſweeten a low Fortune, and Patience wil 
make our Sufferings light. 


Moderation of Paſſions, Judgment in 
Counſel, and Dexterity in Affairs, are the 
moſt eminent Parts of Wiſdom. 


Plato, ſpeaking of Paſſionate Perſons 
ſays, they are like Men who ſtand on ther 
Heads, they ſee all Things the wrong 
way. 


To be Maſters of our Selves and Habits, 
tis indiſpenſably neceſſary, that ourThoughs 
be good and regular, which is effected 1 . 
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od Converſe either with Books or Perſons : 


ence we may know ourſelves, and adapt 
rrticular Remedies to our Weakneſſes; for 

Wiere's nothing impoſſible, that is neceſſary 
SS the Accompliſhment of our Happineſs. 


Sobriety and Temperance of all Kinds; 
oderate Exerciſe ; Appetites well govern'd, 
d keeping one's ſelf from Melancholy, 
d all violent Paſſion and Diſorder of the 

ind, do aſſiſt, preſerve, confirm, and 
im, what Nature and Complexion at firſt 
can. Chor. | 


Of 


70 


Of VAN IT, FOL Lr, au 
AFFECTATION. | 


F O be covetous of Applauſe, diſcoven 
a ſlender Merit; and Self-conceit i 
the ordinary Attendant of Ignorance. Spe. 


Every Man's Vanity ought to be hi 1 
greateſt Shame, and every Man's Folly 
ought to be his greateſt Secret. Sir ./ 
Ral. 


The moſt Ignorant are moſt Conceited, 
and moſt Impatient of Advice, as unable to 
diſcern either their own Folly, or tit 
"Wiſdom of others. 


Young Men, when they are once dyed in 
Pleaſure and Vanity, will ſcarcely take an 
other Colour. 


There are a Thouſand Fops made by Art, 
for One Fool by Nature. 


It is to Affectation the World owes ig 
whole Race of Coxcombs ; Nature in her 
whole Drama never drew ſuch a Part; {he 
has ſometimes made a Fool, but a Coxcomb 
is always of a Man's own making. Spec. 


Of Vanity, For Ir, &c. 71 


A Beau dreſs'd out, is as the Cinamon- 
ree, the Bark is more worth than the 
body. An As is but an A, tho' laden or 
Wover'd with Gold. Sir Tho. Overbury. 


'Tis no Wonder for One Fool to value 
imſelf upon the ſame Vanity for which he 
fteems Another. Sir R. L' Eftr. 


Men are found to be Vainer, upon the 
kccount of thoſe Qualities which they 
Wndly believe they have, than of thoſe 
Which they really have. Voiture. 


Some would be thought to do great 
WT hings, who are but Tools or Inſtruments ; 
e the Fool that fanſy'd he play'd upon 
Wc Organ, when he only drew the Bellows. 


They are more dangerouſly Ill, that are 
Prunk with Vanity, than thoſe with Wine; 


br a Morning makes One himſelf, but the 
Other is unrecoverable. | 


Oſtentation takes from the Merit of any- 
Action. He that is vain enough to cry up 

imſelf, ought to be puniſh'd with the 
lence of other Men. 


The Obſervation that no Man is Ridicu- 
us for being what he is, but only in the 
Affectation of being ſomething more, is 
qually true in regard to the Mind and the 
body. Guard. 5 
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A Man''of 28 _ be 


Corcomb; Bat 4 UV Frnent'neve 
can. Rocbef. * _ C Sl 


It 184 = e ee no Muff 
is content with. his Gun Condition, the 
be the Beſt; nor diſſatisfiedd wich is oi A 
Wit, tho' it be che Worſt. © 


Men are as apt to > defend 0 Opin | gn 
as theit' Property; and would take 15 as'yel 
to have the Titles to their Effates  Gizeſtion' 


as theif Senf. ng * 


3 had 41 little Fſtecm 8 Tine 


that he thought he knew no ing certain), 3 
but that be uc to Nothing,” rh Joy: reg F 


oe 1 C (7-0 _ 1 AR £f15j e, Boll 

y Man) h Gn As: a N 
34 5 erſtang (gy ee I 
ing an Image in Procel 2084 0 f 
People fall down e ahne 53 
Knets before him, dhe lt As 


all this/while chat they "Oy ns 55 7 
her 18. woe be pe my 2 
a Man Who j is wiſe : ne n 8 1 


Some Men affect the W 
Buſineſs, ſecmmg abways, t. n Wy 


ploy'd, tho” without ,margrially Gin z 
thing : Such; are rather B. 550 10 0 % 
of Buſineſs. . 
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and ArrzeTation. 723 
The Vanity of Human Life is like a 


River, conſtantly paſſing away, and yet 
conſtantly coming on. Dn. Swift. 


It is the Infirmity of poor Spirits to_be 
en with every Appearance, and dazled 
ech every Thing that ſparkles : But great 
WG cnius's have but little Admiration, becauſe 
e Things appear new to them. 


| A Fop of Faſhion is ſaid to be the Mer- 
er's Friend, the Taylor's Fool, and his own 
WF oc. Tho a Coat be never ſo fine that a 
ol wears, *tis ſtill but a Fool's Coat. 
ee. ag 
= The monſtrous Affectation of our Tra- 
eelled Gentlemen and Ladies to Speak in 
he French Air, to Dreſs, to Cook, to Write 
: ems has corrupted at once our Lan- 
age and our Manners. Felton's Diff. 


The ſtrongeſt Paſſions allow us ſome Reft, 
put Vanity keeps us perpetually in Motion. 
What a Duſt do I raiſe! ſays the F u 

the Coach-wheel: And what a Rate do I 


drive at! ſays the ſame Fly upon the Horſe 8 
buttock, = 


There is nothing ſo difficult as to per- 
ſuade a Man out o his Opinion of himſelf, 
er to diſabuſe him in 155 Want of Ability. 
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Of all forts of Affectation, chat which i; - 
moſt incurable, is che Aﬀectation of Wiſdom; i 


breanſe-the-Diſealo-is in the Remedy” itſel, 
and falls upon Reaſon, which only could and 
ought to cure it, if it were any-where elſe. 
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INSUFFICIENCY. 


AN thinks it the fineſt thing in the 
World to know much; and there- 
W tore is greatly apt to eſteem himſelf better 

BS than his Neighbours, if he knows ſome little 

We Lmpertinences, and them imperfectly, with 

SF infinite Uncertainty, Bp. Taylor, 
we live in an Age, where Men are fond 

of Ecarning,; almoſt to the Loſs of Religion. 
Nothing will pafs with our Men of Wit and 

W Senſe, but what is agreeable with the niceſt 

W Reaſon; and every Man's Reaſon is his own 

& Underſtanding. Theſe mighty Pretenders 

have no truer Ground to go upon than other 

Men: They for Right Reaſon, but 

© they mean their own: In the mean time 

they take from us our ſureſt Guide, and 

Religion ſuffers by their Contentions about 

it. Baker. 

Philoſophy is then only valuable, when it 

ferves for the Law of Life, and not the 


Oſtentation of Science. Englifom. - 
H 3 Tho“ 


38 bed; 


Tho Man may not be a Logician, dr 
Naturaliſt, yet he is never the further of 
by it from being either Liberal, or Model, 


Ge p A. Aurel. 


"No Knowledge which terminates in Cu, 
rioſity and Speculation, is comparable to 
that which is of Uſe ; and of all uſeful 
Knowledge that 1s moſt ſo, which conſiſts 
in a due Care, and juſt Notion of Ourſelves, 
Sk. Bears, 49 644 7 0 
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The Curioſity of ſeeing into every Thin, 


explainin every Thing, and adjufting it to 
our weak Ideas, is the dangerous 
Diſeaſe of che human. Mind. Trav. of 


Sinn, — 2 


That good Senſe, fs 4 which 
Nature affords. us, is preferable to molt of 
the Knowledge that we can acquire. 


Of all Parts of Wiſdom, the” Plactick! 
the beſt. Sacnates was eſteemetl the viſeſt 
Man of his Time, * he gs his 


acquired Knowledge into Morality, and 
aimed at Goodack more than Greatnes, 
Great and Þ T e 


— che nderſtanding; but if vitiated 
and deformed by Opinion, they ſoon: grow 
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to the enormous Productions of Nature, 
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World with Abundance of extravagant and 


abſurd Notions. Dr. Ful. 


True Eloquence is good Senſe, delivered 
in a natural and unaffected Way, without 
the artificial Ornaments of Tropes and 
Figures. Our common Eloquence is uſually 
a Cheat upon the Underſtanding; it deceives 
us with Appearances, inſtead of Things, 


and makes us think we ſee Reaſon, whllſt 


it is only tickling our Senſe. Baker. 
Obſcurity in Writing 1s commonly an 


Argument of Darkneſs in the Mind: The 


greateſt Learning is to be ſcen in the greateſt 


 Plainnefs. Bp. Wilkins. 


It is an idle Fancy of ſome to run out 
perpetually upon Similitudes, confounding 
their Subject by the Multitude of Likeneſſes, 
and making it like ſo many Things, that it 
is like nothing at all. Felton's Dil.. 


When Wit deſcends to wait upon ſenſual 
Pleaſures, or promote the baſe Purpoſes of 
any Paſſion, it is then to be contemn'd in 
proportion to its Excellence. Gent. Lib. 


Difficult and abſtruſe Speculations raiſe 
Noiſe and a Duſt ; but when we examine 
what Account they turn to, little comes of 
them, but Heat, and Clamour, and Contr 
dition. Charron. 1 

e 
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The Reaſon of Things lies in a narrow 
Compaſs, if the Mind could at any Time be 
ſo happy as to light upon it. Moſt of the 
Writings and Diſcourſes in the World are 
but Illuſtration and Rhetoric ; which ſigni- 
fies as much as nothing to a Mind in Purſuit 
after the Philoſophical Truth of Things. 
Dr. Ful. 


Tho' it may be an Argnment of a great 
Wit, to give ingenious Reaſons for many 
wonderful Appearances in Nature; yet it is 
an Evidence of ſmall Judgment, to be Poſi- 
tive in any Thing but the Knowledge of 
our own Ignorance, Engl. Theoph. 


It paſſes for an Ornament to borrow from 
other Tongues, where we may be better 
furniſhed in our own. Spec. 


Pedantry is a Vice in all Profeſſions, itſelf 
no Profeſſion. Walker. 


Suppoſe a Man knows what 1s Greek, 
Latin, French, Spaniſh, or Italian, for a 
Horſe , this makes the Man no more the 
wiſer, than the Horſe the better. Sir T. P. 


Blount. 


Languages are not to be deſpiſed, but 
Things are {till to be preferred. 5 


One of the Ancients, who was reproach'd, 
that he profeſs'd Philoſophy, of which he 
12 never 


me 
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PS * nevertheleſs in his own Judgment made no 
great Account; made Anſwer, That this 
was truly 10 Philoſophize. | 

| The moſt reſplendent Omament of Man, 
zs Judgment; here is the Perfection of his 
innate Reaſon ;' here is the utmoſt Power of 
Reaſon join'd with Knowledge. | 

. 


It is no ſmall Progreſs in Philoſophy, to 


have learn'd how much Obſcurity and 
s Uncertainty is mingled with our exadteſt 
Knowledge, and to he ſatisfied to' be igno- 
rant of that which cannot be known. Req. 


F on Phileſ. 
h here are Impertinent Studies, as well 
impertinent Men. Seneca. ' 


Do but hear a Philoſophical Lecture; the 
Invention, Reaſon, Eloquence, good Senſe, 
and Al that, do immediately ſtrike your 
S$S Fancy, and move you ; but there is nothing 
mn it that touches your Conſcience; it is not 
I” addreſs'd to that. This made Arifto ſay, 
EFT That neither a Stove nor a Lecture did 

ſignify any thing, unleſs they cleanſed and 
made Men better. Montaigne. 

At Eloquence is leſs the Talent of Enforcing 

Truth, than of Impoſing Falſhood. 

Ĩt was a Saying of Cicero, That Oratory 
was but his Ornament as a Commonwedhn) 
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Man ; and that Philoſophy and Reaſon were 
his Profeſſion as a Man. 


Pbocion was preferred before Demoſthenes, 
in that he always filled his Speeches with 
Subſtantial Matter. He was ſparing of 
Rhetoric, and full of Reaſon. 


Such Books as teach Sapience and Pru- 
dence, and ſerve to eradicate Errors and 
Vices, are the moſt profitable Writings in 
the World, and ought to be valued and 
ſtudied more than all others whatſoever. 


Inſtead of labouring in nice Learning and 
intricate Sciences; inſtead of trifling away 
precious Time upon the Secrets of Nature, 
or Myſteries of State; it were better to ſeek 
that only which is really and ſubſtantially 
Good. Our Pains ſhould be to moderate 
our Hopes and Fears; to dire&*and regu- 

kee our Paſſions; to bear all Injuries of 

| Fortune or Men, and to attain the Art of 
| Contentment ; and then we cannot have 
much more to wiſh for. Dr. Fuller. : 

| Art is Long, and Life but Short. Hip- 
pocrat. | 

The Wiſdom of the Ancients, as to the 

Government of Life, was no-more than cer- 

tain Precepts what to do, and what not; and 

Men were much better in that Simplicity; 

I 3 | FA 
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for as they came to be more Learned, they 
grew leſs careful of being Good. That plain 
and open Virtue is now turn'd into a dark 
and intricate Science; and we are taught to 
Diſpute, rather than to Live. Seneca. 


If I Study, ſays Montaigne, it is for no 
other Science than what treats of the Knoy- 
ledge of my Self, and inſtructs me how to 
Lave and Die well. 

The Lacedemonians applied their Minds 
to no Learning but what was Uſeful, and 
would not ſuffer the Profeſſors of any Spe- 
culative Sciences to live in their Govem- 
ment, leſt by their Diſputations and empty 
Notions, they ſhould deprave the true Excel 
lency of Virtue. Plat. 

*Tis a Miſtake to think, that a large 
Syſtem of Ethicks, diſſected according to 
the nice Preſcriptions of Logic, and metho- 
dically repleniſh'd with Definitions, Divi- 
ſions, Diſtin&tions, and Syllogiſms, is requi 
fite or ſufficient to make Men Virtuous. The 
actual Poſſeſſion of One Virtue, is prefer 
able to the bare Speculative Knowledge of 
all Arts and Sciences together. R. Boyle. 


The Moral Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, Soca. 
tes, Plato, &c. can make Men only Pbiloſi 
phers, and are too weak to make then 
_ throughly Good; neither is it in * of 

| el 
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their fair Maxims, that Patience in Affliction, 
and Fortitude againſt Adverſity, is to be 
found. Ref. on Philoſ. _ 


There are a great many Speculations, 
which Divines trouble Themfelves and the 
World with, which they themſelves do yet 
confeſs, are not neceſſary to any Man's Sal- 
vation; and conſequently, which a Man is 
no more obliged to buſy his Head with, 
than with any Problems in Geometry. Bp. 
Huge. 

Our Controverſies about Religion have 
brought at laſt even Religion itſelf into Con- 
troverſy: The Schoolmen have ſpun the 
Thread too fine, and made Chriſtianity look 
liker a Courſe of Philoſophy, than a Syſtem 
of Faith, and Supernatural Revelation : So 
that the Spirit of it evaporates into Niceties, 
and Exerciſes of the Brain ; and the Conten- 


tion is not for Truth, but Victory. Sir R. 
L'Eftr. 


A good Man will fee his Duty with only 
a moderate Share of Caſuiſtical Skill; but 
into a perverſe Heart, this ſort of Wiſdom 
enters not. Were Men as much afraid of 
Sin, as they are of Danger, there would be 


few Occaſions of conſulting our Caſuiſts. 
Baker, 


It 
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It is better to be affected with a true peni- 
tent Sorrow for Sin, than be able to reſolve 
the moſt difficult Caſes about it. Th. d K. 


Men that are deſtitute of Religion ( ſays 
Laftantius) are ſo far from being Learned 
Philoſophers, that they ought not to be 
eſteemed ſo much as Reaſonable Men. 


Knowledge will not be acquired without 

Pains and Application. It is troubleſome and 
deep Digging for pure Waters; but when 
once you come to the Spring, they riſe up 
and meet you. Felton's Diſſert. 


Learning is preferable to Riches, and 
Virtue to both. | 

There is nothing Good, or Evil, but 

Virtue, or Vice. What is Knowledge good 


for, which does not direct and govern our 
Lives? Dn. Sher. 


Ufeful Knowledge can have no Enemies 
except the Ignorant : It cheriſhes Youth, 
delights the Aged, is an Ornament in Proſpe- 
rity, and yields Comfort in Adverſity. 


Knowledge, that is of Uſe, muſt be allowed 
to be the greateſt and the nobleſt Acquilt 
that Man can gain. But to run on in their 
Diſputations, whether Privation be a Prin- 
ciple ; whether Any-thing can be made of 
Nothing ; whether there be an empty Space 

in 
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in the Compaſs of Nature; or whether the 
World ſhall have an End, and ſuch-like, is 
without End, and to no End. | 


The Diffuſion of the Mind into Variety of 
Thoughts and Subjects, renders it incapable 
of any deep Search. 


Wiſe Men are Inſtructed by Reaſon 
Men of leſs Underſtanding, by Experience; 
the moſt Ignorant, by Neceſlity ; and Beaſts, 
by Nature. Ccero. 


It is an Argument of a truly brave Difpo- 
ſition in a Learned Man, not to aſſume the 
Name and Character of one. Plut. 


Tho? the ſimpleſt Man knows he has the 
Faculties of Imagination, Apprehenſion, 
Memory, Reflection; yet the edeſt 
cannot aſſign where they are ſeated, or by 
what Means they Operate. 


The two moſt eſſential Points in Moral 
Philoſophy, are a laſt End, and the Means 
to attain it; and that Beatitude conſiſts in the 
nobleſt Action of Man in reference to the 
moſt excellent Object. Axiſtot. 


If our painful Peregrination in Studies be 
deſtitute of the Supreme Light, it 1s nothing 
elſe but a miſerable Kind of Wandering. 
Scatiger, 3 | 
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It is with the Mind as with the Will and 


Appetites ; for as after we have try'd a 
Thouſand Pleafures, and turn'd from One 
Enjoyment to another, we find no Reſt to 
our Deſires, till we at laſt fix them upon the 
Sovereign Good : So in Purſuit of Knoy- 
ledge, we meet with no tolerable Satiſ: 
faction to our Minds, till after we are 
wearied with tracing other Methods, we 
turn them at laſt upon the One Supreme 
and Unerring Truth. And were there no 
other Uſe of Human Learning, there is at 
leaſt this in it, that by its many DefeQts it 
brings us to a Senſe of our own Weakneſs, 
and makes us more readily and with greater 


Willingneſs ſubmit to Revelation. Baker. 


True Philoſophy, ſays Socrates, conliſts 
more in Fidelity, Conſtancy, Juſtice, Since- 
rity, and in the Love of our Duty, than in 
a great Capacity. 

The Primitive Chriſtians excelled us in 
Goodneſs as much as we do them in Leam- 
ing ; and were better without thoſe Advan- 
tages, than we are with them. Norris. 


The higheſt Learning, is to be Wiſe; and 
the greateſt Wiſdom, is to be Good, M 
Aurel. | 


The main Opportunity for Knowledge, 


after this Life; but the only Opportunity of 


being 
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being Good, is not; and if we take Care to 
improve this, we are ſufficiently ſecure of the 


other; but if this be neglected, all is loſt. 


We know little of the Cauſes of Things, 
but may ſee Wiſdom enough in every 
Thing: And could we be content to ſpend 
a much Time in Contemplating the wiſe 
Ends of Providence, as we do in ſearching 
into Cauſes, it would certainly make us 


better Men, and not worſe Philoſophers. * 
baker. 


Let a Man deſire to be Wiſe; and if 
he has this Wiſb, tis likely he may never 
be troubled with another. Collier. 


It was a uſual Saying of Mr. Paſcal, 
That Sciences produced no Conſolation in 
the Times of Afliftion ; but the Knowledge 
of Chriſtianity was a Comfort both in Ad- 
verſity, and Defect of all other Knowledge. 


The Height of all Philoſophy both Natural 
and Moral, is to know thy Self; and the 
End of this Knowledge, is to know Gop. 


In vain do we ſeek for a true and laſting 
Satisfaction, in any other Books than the 
Holy Scriptures; wherein are contained all 
Things neceſſary to the Happineſs of this 
and the Life hereafter. 


As 
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As the Moon, for all thoſe darker Parts 


we call Spots, gives us a much greater 
| Light than the Stars that ſeem all Lumi- 
| nous; ſo do the Scriptures afford more 
Light than the brighteſt Human Author: 

| In them the Ignorant may learn all requiſite 
Knowledge ; and the. moſt Knowing may 
learn to diſcern their Ignorance, R. Boyle. 


. Among the many commendable Excel- 

lencies of Holy Writ, this is none of the 

| leaſt, that it is a Treaſury of all Kind of 

| Learning, both Divine and Human ; Super- 
1 natural and Natural; Theological and Moral: 
| What deep Secrets of Philoſophy ; ſublime 
Notions concerning the Heavens, the Sun, 
and the Stars, may be read in many of theſe 
Pages! No ſuch Deſcriptions of Ethical 
Virtues, Rules of Policy, Precepts for Oeco- 
nomical Practice, as theſe holy Lines afford, 


| There is but one Way to Heaven for the 
Learned and the Unlearned. Bp. Tayl. 


He that knows what belongs to his Sa- 
vation, has learn'd what is ſufficient. Bona. 


At the Day of Judgment, thou ſhalt not 
{| be aſk d, What Proficiency thou haſt made 
| in Logic, Metaphyfic, Aſtronomy, or an 
| other Science ; but whether thou haſt lived 
according to thy Nature, as a Man endued 


with Reaſon and Morality. Turk. Sp. 
of | Were 
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Were Matters ſo managed, that Men 
turn d their Speculation into Practice, and 
took Care to apply their Reading to the Pur- 
poſes of Human Life; the Advantage of 
Learning would be unſpeakable; and we ſee 
how illuſtriouſly ſuch Perſons ſhine in the 
World : And therefore nothing can be ſaid 
to the Prejudice of Learning in General; 
but only to ſuch a falſe Opinion of it, as 
depends upon This alone for the moſt Eli- 
gible, and only Qualification of the Mind 
of Man; and fo reſts upon it, and buries it 
in Inactivity. Charron. 


All Things elſe being tranſitory and periſh- 
ing, the true Wiſdom is to think of Eternity; 
and to be a Good Man, is the beſt of Philo- 
ſophers. Ref. on Philoſ. 
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Of PROSPERITY and ADVERSITY; 
CONTENTMENT, and HUMILITY, 


T may boldly be affirmed, that good 

Men generally reap more ſubſtantial 
Benefit from their Afflictions, than bad Men 
do from their Proſperities; and what they 
loſe in Wealth, Pleafure, or Honour, the 
gain with vaſt Advantage in Wiſdom an 
Goodneſs, and Tranquillity of Mind, 
Dr. Scott. 


Contentment excludes all Murmuring and 
Repining at the Allatments of Providence; 
all Solicitude and anxious Thoughts about 
Future Events, further than ſuch Precautions 
as are within the Sphere of Human Pu- 


The compendious Addreſs to Wealth, 2 
Plato obſerv'd, is not to increaſe Poſlel- 
ſions, but leſſen Deſires. 


If you are diſquieted at any thing, you 
ſhould conſider with yourſelf, Is the Thing 
of that Worth, that for it I ſhould 6 
diſturb myſelf, and loſe my Peace and 
Tranquillity? M. Aurel. 

"1. Proſperity 


- 
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Proſperity is not without its Troubles, not 
Adverſity without its Comforts. 


A good Man, whether he be Rich, or 
Poor, ſhall at all Times rejoyce with a chear- 
ful Countenance. 


Contentment is only to be found within 
our Selves. A Man that is content with a 


little, has enough; he that Complains, has 
too much. 


If you can live free from Want, care for 
no more; for the reſt is but Vanity. Sir 
V. Rai. | 


Gyges, the rich King of Lydia, inquired 
of the Oracle, Who was Happier than 
Himſelf? The Oracle anſwered, Aglaius; 


_ was a poor Arcadian, contented with a 
ittle. 


He that can well Endure, may without 
Difficulty Overcome. 


The Conſideration of a greater Evil, is a 
ſort of Remedy againſt a leſſer. Ariſtippus 
had a Farm burnt down; and when a Friend 
of his expreſs'd a Concern for him, he ſaid, 
| have Three Farms yet left, and thou haſt 
but one in all ; and have more Reaſon to 


2 thy Misfortune, than thou mine. 
ut, 
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To live, Nature affordeth ; to live Con 
tent, Wiſdom teacheth. 


A very little is ſufficient for a Man well 
Nurtured. 


If we will create imaginary Wants to our 
Selves, why do we not create an imagirary 
Satisfaction to them? It were the merrier 
Frenſy of the Two, to be like the Athenian, 
who fanſied all the Ships that came into the 
Harbour, were his own. 


Socrates rightly ſaid of Contentment, 
oppoling it to the Riches of Fortune and 
Opinion, that *tis the Wealth of Nature; 
for it gives every Thing that we want, and 
really need. 


Proſperity hath always been the Cauſe of 
far greater Evils to Men, than Adverſity; 
— it is eaſier for a Man to bear this 
patiently, than not to forget himſelf in the 
other. Fr. Acad. 


key are always Impair'd by Affliction, 
who are not thereby Improv'd. 


Among all other Virtues, Humility, tho' 
it be lowelt, 5 is Pre- eminent: Tis the 
Safeſt, becauſe it is always at Anchor; and 


that Man may be truly ſaid to live r 
mo 
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moſt Content in his Calling, that ſtrives to 
live within the Compaſs of it. Richl. 


proud Men never have Friends; neither 
in Proſperity, becauſe they know no Body; 


nor in Adverſity, becauſe then no Body 
knows them. 


He who thinks no Man above him but 
for his Virtue, none. below him but for his 
Vice, can never be obſequious or aſſuming 
in a wrong Place. Tat. 


That which is a Neceſſity to him that 
Struggles, is little other than Choice to him 
that is Willing. Tis Bitter to be forced to 
any thing ; but Things are eaſy when they 
are comply'd with. Sep. 


Many Afflictions may befal a good Man, 
but no Evil; for Contraries will never 
incorporate. All the Rivers in the World 
are never able to change the Taſte and 
Quality of the Sea. 


The Race is not always to the Swift, nor 
the Battle to the Strong; neither Bread to 
| the Wiſe, nor Riches to Men of Under- 
ſtanding, nor Favour to Men of Skill; but 
Time and Chance happeneth to them all. 


Wealth and Titles are only the Gifts of 
Fortune; but Peace and Content are the 
peculiar Endowments of a well-diſpoied 
K 3 be Mind 5 
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Mind; a Mind that can bear Affliction 
without a Murmur, and the Weight of a 
plentiful Fortune without Vain-glory; that 
can be Familiar without Meanneſs, and 
| Reſerved without Pride. 


The greateſt Ornament of an IIluſtrious 
Life, is Modeſty and Humility, which go 
a great Way in the Character even of the 
moſt exalted Princes. Bona. 


To be in a low Condition, and Contented, 
affords the Mind an exquiſite Enjoyment of 
what the Senſes are robb'd of: If therefore 
thou wouldſt be Happy, bring thy Mind to 
thy Condition. | 


We mult needs have ſome Concern when 
we look into our Loſſes: But if we conſider 
how little we deſerve what is left, our Mur- 
murs will turn into Thankfulneſs. 


If thou faint in the Day of Adverſity, thy 
Strength 1s ſmall. 


The Diſcontents of the Poor are much 
eaſier allay d than thoſe of the Rich. 


I find it a very hard Thing, ſays Mon- 
taigne, to undergo Misfortunes; but to be 
content with a competent Meaſure of For- 
tune, and to avoid Greatneſs, I think a very 
eaſy Matter. 

Solon 
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Solon being aſk'd by C ſus, Who in the 
whole World was Flappier than he? he 
anſwered, Tellus, who, tho' he was poor, 
as a good Man, and Content with what he 
had, 4 died in a good old Age. 


As no Good is perfect, ſo neither is any 
Evil at its higheſt Pitch. That which pro- 
ceeds from Heaven, requires Patience; and 
that which comes from the World, Prudence. 


Nothing would be more Unhappy, ſaid 
Demetrius, than a Man who had never 
known Affliction. 


The Beſt need Afflictions for Trial of their 
Virtue: How can we exercife the Grace of 
Contentment, if all Things ſucceed well ? 
Or that of Forgiveneſs, if we have no 
Enemies? 

A good Conſcience is to the Soul, what 
Health is to the Body; it preſerves a con- 
ſtant Eaſe and Serenity within us, and more 
then Countervails all the Calamities and 
Affictions which can poſſibly befal us. 
Mr. Addif. 


The greateſt Misfortune of all, is not to 
be able to bear Misfortune. Bias. 


Every Man has his Chain and his Clog, 
ly it is looſer and lighter to One Man than 
to 
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to another; and he is more at Eaſe that 
Takes it up, than he that Drags it. 


Our Sovereign Remedy againſt Diſcon- 
tent, is Conſtancy of Mind. Nothing is 
above him, that is above Fortune. 


A long Proſperity is ever ſuſpected; that 
which hath its Interruptions, is always the 
ſurer. | 

The Way to make future Calamities 
ealy to us in the Sufferance, is to make 
them familiar to us in the Contemplation. 


If we would begin at the right End, and 
look with as much Compaſſion on the 
Adverſities of ſome, as we do with Envy 
at the Proſperities of others, every Man 
would find Cauſe to fit down contentedly 
with his own Burden. 


No Line holds the Anchor of Con- 
tentment ſo faſt, as a good Conſcience; 
this Cable is fo ſtrong, and well compact, 
that when Force is offered to it, the Strain- 
ing rather ſtrengthens, by uniting the Parts 
more cloſe. 


He that needs Leaſt, ſaid Socrates, 1s 
moſt like the Gods, who need Nothing. 


When 
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When Alexander ſaw Diogenes ſitting in 
the warm Sun, and aſk'd what he ſhould 
do for him? he deſired no more, than 
that he would ſtand out of his Sunſhine, 
and not take from him what he could not 


give. 


A Man cannot be unhappy under the 
moſt depreſſed Circumſtances, if he uſes 
his Reaſon, not his Opinion: And the 
moſt exalted Fortunes are (if Reaſon be 
not conſulted ) the Subject of a wiſe Man's 
Pity. 

The moſt excellent of all Moral Virtues, 
is to have a low Eſteem of our Selves; which 
has this particular Advantage, that it attracts 
not the Envy of Others. 


A quiet and contented Mind is the 
Supreme Good, the utmoſt Felicity Man is 
capable of in this World; and the maintaining 
ſuch an uninterrupted Tranquillity of Spirit, 
1s the very Crown and Glory of Wiſdom. 


The Conflict of Patience, ſaith Euripides, 
5 ſuch, that the Vanquiſhed is better than 
the Vanquiſher. 


A virtuous Man is more peaceable in 
Adverſity, than a wicked Man in Proſpe- 
ty, 

This 
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This is the Foundation of Contentment 
in all Conditions, and of Patience under 
Sufferings; that Death, which is hot far 
off, when it removes us out of this World, 
will take us from all the Sufferings of it. 
Dn. Sherl. 


f 
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Of FRIENDSHIP. 


E. ſhould chooſe a Friend endued 
with Virtue, as a Thing in itſelf 
lovely and deſirable; which conſiſts in a 
ſweet and obliging Temper of Mind, and a 
lively Readineſs in doing good Offices. Plut. 


It was ever my Opinion, ſays Horace, that 
aChearful Good · natur d Friend is ſo great a 


Bleſſing, that it admits of no Compariſon 
but it Self. | 


Cicero uſed to ſay, That it was no leſs 
an Evil for Man to-be without a Friend, 
than to have the Heavens without a Sun. 
And Socrates thought Friendſhip the ſweeteſt 
Poſſeſſion, and that no Piece of Ground 


yielded more or pleaſanter Fruit, than a 
true Friend, 


True Friends are the whole World to one 
another; and he that is a Friend to Him- 
ſelf, is alſo a Friend to Mankind, There's 
no Reliſh in the Poſſeſſion Vany thing 
without a Partner. Sen. 


It's no Flattery to give a Friend a due 
Character; for Commendation is as _— 
dhe 
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the Duty of, a, Friend, as Keptehenſſon 
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It is a ſtrange Thing to behold, what groſs 


and extreme Abſurdities, many 
(eſpecially/of the greater ſort) do commit, 
for Want of a Friend to tell them of chem, 
Damage both of theif Fame 
and Fortune. LA. Bacon. A 12 


More Hearts pine away in ſecret Angwth, 
for Unkindneſs from thoſe who ſhould; be 
their Comforters, than for ar other Cala: 
mity in Life. Dr. Jung. 

Worthy Minds deny themſelves many 
Advantages, to ſatisfy a Generous Bengyo- 
lence, which they bear to their Friends in 
Diſtreſs. _ 2043 N 
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If the Minds be Conſbnant, the beſt: 
Friendſhip is between dißerent Fortunes. 
Dr. Ful. It 
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Of Fizz. 
It is an eafy Purchaſe, when Friends are 


The Gee an is, the more Need he 
hath of a Friend, and the more Difficulty 
there is of finding and Knowing him. 


Liberality is the beſt Way to gain 
Affection; for we are Aſſured of their 
Friendſhip, to whom ee, Ovbüged. 
St, Evyr. en ney 


A Forwardnefs to Oblige 
Grace upon a Kindneſs, — outs the 
intrinſick Worth: In thele Caſes, that which 
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There is no Pre- eminence among true 
Friends; for whether they are equally 
Accompliſhed, or not, they are equally 
Aﬀected to one another. Plat. | 


Anger among Friends, is unnatural, and 
berefore when it happens, more wrmenting. 
Dr. Dung. 11 


He will ed himſelf in a 
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or tries him at a Feaſt. Seneca, © 
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Io part with a tried Friend without very 


great Provocation, is unreaſonable Levity : 
Nothing but plain Malevolence can juſlify 


Diſunion; Malevolence ſhewn either in a 
ſingle Outrage, pn x in habinul 
* nature. Collier. 
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A faithful Pribns -W i 
and his Excellency is mann | 


 Friendſhip*has*a noble ip EY 
id*iabs 8 6 


Accidents“? Condes: K reli 
Cares, faiſcs dür HI 
Fears. A Friend, 1 — his Succeſt, 
talks himſelt 1 1 1 7 a new a 


opening e | 
Kind Kit e 
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tris with line lincere ve Dir g or F ri 
1 G rote a 


Th _— yow-89, pare ith 4 me 
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4 Wi 5 teacher Enemy. ah 
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Kr 5 = Flt: That finds A trüe Friend in 
e is much more fo, who 
aden not Extremity . to We his 


Friend. Ariſtotle. 


No Man can lay himſelf under af 
2 — gation. to da an ill Thing. Epics 


n one 5 his Friends importun d h 
Service in an unjuſt Matter, encusꝰ d hirn 
laying}. am lend ur fur a thi , 


oh: on&:25b1Jdg. Mn: Au! 10 on 
K's \ A-ggod. | of Diogenes, We 
6 Nerd 0f.f „ Friends, or . ſham 


emies. „ 44 23514 vial! 01: 97.4; 06 2601 157? 


W Friendſhips ani nhl 
5 e e 5 the? wt 
any greg 16Hy ate fe 


2% emo 
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| aA S Ban di ei 
in he yery 3 them, aA Srechas if 


they were guarded With Thauſand Articles 
of Condisens Sir R. Fo Ehr. 11 His 


A true and 9 Friend is A LYING. 


Treaſure ; 'a Comfor Solitu 
danctuary in Diltref. A VE. 79957 


Some Caſes are ſo nice, that a Man cannot 
appear in them himſelf, but muſt leave che 
Soliciting Wholly to his ea For 1 the” 

Purpoſe: A Man cannor tecommendl men 
without Vanity, nor ask many times 


Uneaſineſs: But a kind Proxy wil Juſtice 
to his Merits, . and 10 5 his. + | 9 


effect his Buſineſs, Without. "Tigubi e or 
Bluſhing. © Collier. X DB) ih ae 


A Friend cannot be Ge hs in Proſpericy, 


and eee e x Ry 


Adverſſty. 80 8 
a 0104 hav! 210 So 13040 


e conſiſts -only ine 


8 8 


ration of Civil: Offices, is — 
Kind Traffick; and it abides no lon 


thun / whit uch Men can he uleſul te 
another. Tis a Negotiation not a . 
that has an Eye to Advantage. 


An / Enemy may receive Hurt by our | 
Hared but; a Friend. will ſuffer: gras 
was! by our Difſimulation. ge Ber 7 


Some 
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Some. Enemies, as well as Friends, are 
neceſſary; they make us more Circumſpect, 


more Diligent, Wiſer, and Better. 


r 

One F riend | is not bound to beat 1 Part 
in the Follies of another, but father to 
diſſuade him from them; and if he cannot 
prevail, to tell him plainly, as Phocian did 
Auipater, I can't be en Fried: and 
Flatterer. R. 8 Si 9 „ 1a 


lente way iet, tho? Heads differ o_ 


Miſery, withqut a Friend to bear a Part, 
is very afflicting; and Happineſs, without 
Communication, is tedious ; and, as Seneca 
has obſerv'd, ſometimes inclines us to make 
a voluntary Choice of Miſery, for Novelty. 


There is iſite to Friendſhip more 
Goes and 9 5 than Dexterity of, 
it, or Height Underſtandir 
be1 _nough, that Men have 1 
Prudence to be as Good as they ſhould be, 
in order to the CEP: a Tin dn 


Friendſhip. | 
ft he epi go good? Ea = 


C6: 


I to the 
beſt Þ 


3 l to be Judga; ſaid _ between 
Strangers, than belwten Intimates; far ap 


*--0 > 
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the firſt one is ſure to gain n rand by 


the other an Enemy. 
There can be no F cent where there 
ij ng Freedom. ts th 


Friend; for many times, by telling him 
his Failings, we loſe his Affection; and i 
ve are Silent, we betray our on Confidence. 

But we can't loſe a Friend in a more 
Honourable Way, than eng: by Gagd- 


vill to preſerve him. 


It is 3Moult to 40. 5 Nie de 4 105 


There is nothing ſo Ea as 4 
Benevolent Diſpoſition: This Temper makes 
a Man's Behaviour inoffenſive, affable, and 
obliging ; it multiplies Friends, and diſarms 
the Malice of an Enemy. 


It will be very fit for all that have enter'd 
into any ſtrict Friendſhip, to make this one 
ſpecial Article in the Agreement, That th 
ſhall mutually admoniſh and * 2 
her. Duty of M. | 


Whateveris Excellent, bath ** Unity: 
And as a River divided into ſeveral Streams 
more weak, ſo Friendſhip ſhared amongſt 


many, is always languid and impotent. 


As *tis Virtue which {Hould determine us 
u Us Choice of our. Friends; ſo it is chat 


alone 
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alone which we ſhould always regard in 
them, without inquiring into their good or 
ill Fortune. Brayere. 


If a Man be Entertaining in his Diſcourſe, 
and Obliging in his Actions; all that 
Friendſhip pretends to, is done Effectually. 
Char. 


A true Friend Unboſoms freely, Adviſes 
juſtly, Aſſiſts readily, Adventures boldly, 
Takes all patiently, Defends courageouſlly, 
and Continues a Friend unchangeably. Pen, 


of 
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Of ComPany,' CONVERSATION, , 

"and D'BPORTMENT. 5 


70 TH! NG. more engages the Af. 
fections of Men, than an handſome” 
Addreſs, and graceful Converſation. Spec. 


'Tis to the Virtue and Errors of our Con- 
verſation, and ordinary Deportment, that we 
owe both our Enemies and our Friends, our 
good or bad Character Abroad, our Dome« 
ſtick Peace and Troubles, and in an high 


Degree the Improvement and Depravation 
of our Minds, | 


When you come into any Company, ob- 
ere their Humours; ſuit your own Car- 
rage thereto, by which Inſinuation you will 
make their Converſe more free and open. 
Let your Diſcourſe be more in Queries and 
Doubtings, than peremptory Aſſertions or 
Diſputings. Sir Ja. Newton. 


A Man without Complaiſance, ought to 


lave a great deal of Merit in the room of 
I, 


M Our 
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Our Converſation ſhould be ſuch, that 
Youth may therein find Improvement, 
Women Modeſty, the Aged Reſpect, and 
All Men Civility. 


Talkativeneſs is uſually called a Femi- 
nine Vice; but tis poſhble: to go into Maſ- 
culine Company, ne it will be as hard to 
wedge in a Word, as: at à Female Goſſip. 


He whoſe honeſt Freedom makes it lis 
Virtue to ſpeak what he Thinks, makes it 
his Neceſſuy to think what-is Good. = 


Controverſies, for the moſt part, leave 
Truth in the Middle, and. are Faction, at 
both Ends. 


He that is peremptory in his own Story, 
may meet with another that 1s peremptory 
in the Contradiction of it; and then the two 
Sir Poſitives muſt have a Skirmiſh. 


Victory ever inclines to him that Con- 
tends the leaſt. 


Leſs Pains a Man cannot take, than to 
hold his Tongue. Hear Much, and ſpeak 
Little; for the Tongue is the Inftrument > 
the greateſt Good, and greateſt Evil, that 
is done in the World. Sir V. Rai. 


f 
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If any Man offend thee with too much 
impertinent Talk, don't give him the Hear- 
ing, and that will be Revenge enough. 

Delight not thy Self with Lampoons, Sa- 
tires, and Jeſts; for whatever Pleaſure they 
procure at firſt, the Reflection that follows, 
s rarely favourable to the Author. 


Raillery muſt be fine and delicate, and 
fuch as rather ſerves to heighten Converſa- 


tion, than offend the Perſons which compoſe 
the Aſſembly. 


Vile and debauched Expreſſions are the 
ſure Marks of an abject and groveling Mind, 
and the filthy Overflowings of a vicious 
Heart, Spec. 


The Hatred of the Vieious will do you 
kf Harm than their Converſation. 

Speak always according to your Con- 
ſaence ; but let it be done in the Terms 
_ 

To Inform, or be Informed, ought to be 
the End of all Conferences. Men are too 
apt to be concem'd for their Credit, more 
than for the Cauſe. Pen. 

Some ſay, that Hurt never comes by 
silence: But they may as well ſay, that 

| M .2-. Good 
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Good never comes by Speech; for where it 
is good to Speak, it is ill to be Silent, 


Reſolve to ſpeak and a& well in Com- 
pany in ſpite of thoſe that do Il; whoſe 
Vice, ſet againſt thy Virtue, will render it 
the more conſpicuous and excellent. Dr. 
Ful. | 


A quaint and ſolicitous way of Speaking 
is the Sign of a weak Mind. 


Freedom, which is the Life of Converſa- 


tion, muſt be Reciprocal, or it cannot be 
Agrecable. | 


We ſhould always accommodate ourſelves 
to the Capacity of thoſe with whom we 
Converſe. The Diſcourfe of ſome Men is 
as the Stars, which give little Light, becauſe 


they are ſo high. 
Tis a great Maſter-piece to ſpeak well, 
without affecting Knowledge. 


A Prudent Man deſires as much to in- 
form Himſelf, as to inſtruct Others. 


The Art of Pleaſing in Company, 1s not 
to explain Things too Circumſtantially, but 
to expreſs only One Part, and leave your 
Hearers to make out the reſt. 


Nothing 
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Nothing requires more Judgment than to - 
Rally inoffenſively, and to make this inno- 
dent War agreeable and pleaſant. 


He that is truly Polite, knows how to 
Contradict with Reſpect, and to pleaſe with- 
dut Adulation; and is equally remote from 
an inſi pid mm and a low Fami- 
larity. 


It is a fure Method of obliging in Con- 
verſation; to ſhew a Pleaſure in giving At- - 
tention, 


In Diſcourſe it's good to hear Others firſt, .. 
for Silence hath the fame Effect as Autho- + 


nty. 
Better ſay nothing, than not-to the Pur- - 


poſe ; and to ſpeak Pertinently, conſider 


4 what is fit, and when it is fit to ſpeak. 
en. 


Truth often ſuffers more by the Heat of 
its Defenders, than from the 1 of - 


is Oppoſers. . 


Rhetoric in ſerious· Diſcourſes is: like the 
Flowers in Corn; pleaſing to thoſe who 


come only for Amuſement ; but prejudicial | 
to.him = on would reap Profit —_— it. Dn. 


Swift. 


M 2 | * 
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As Men of Senſe ſay a great deal in few 
Words; ſo the Half-witted have a Talent 
of talking much, and yet ſaying A 
Rocbef. 


If you chink twice before you ſpeak 
once, you will ſpeak twice the better jor! it, 
Pen. 
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Contrive as much as you can besos mt 
of what to Diſcourſe, and lay your Scene, 
which afterwards you may manage as you 
pleaſe. 


One Reaſon why we ſee ſo few 8 
in Converſation, is, that almoſt every body 
is more intent upon what he himſelf hath a 
Mind to ſay, than upon making pertinent 
Replies to what the reſt of the Company 
ſay to him. Rochef. ; 


He that talks all he een will talk 
more that he knows. Great Talkers diſ- 
charge too thick to take always true Aim. 


To c you find full of Queſtions, 't 
beſt to make no Anſwer at- All. | 


We ſometimes ſhall meet with a frothy 
Wit, who will rather loſe his 2 Friend, 
than his worſt Jeſt. 


LO 


A 
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A Man without Secrecy 1s an open Letter 
for every One to read. 


Modeſty in your ' Diſcourſe will gar a 


Luſtre to Truth, and an — to your 
Error. 


Your Wit may make a Things doube- 


fl; but tis your mung to en doubt- 
ful T hings clear. 


If your Opinion be OTA don't 
obſtinately maintain a bad Cauſe: He that 


argues againſt 3 takes Pains to be 
overcome. 


= * "5 
* " 7 o 
1 4 


Coiverſacidi is a ſort of 3 white 


each Perſon ought to * ä of 
his own. 


We are not ſo ch to regard who n 
as what is ſpoken.  -* 


In Table-talk, ſays Montaigne, I prefer 


the Pleaſant and Witty, before the Learned 
and the Grave. 


Some Men are ſilent for want of Matter, 


or Aſſurance; and ſome again are Talkative 
for want of Senſe. 


Tis: a Sign of great Prudence to be will. 
ing to receive Inſtruction; the moſt Intel- 
ligent | 
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ligent Perſon ſometimes ſtands in Need of 
it. | 
The Argument which aims at proving 
too much, proves juſt nothing. y 
Studied Figures and Ornaments in Speech 
are not always conformable to. good Senſe; 
they ſerve more to amuſe than to inſtruct, 
and are oftentimes a Burden to the Speaker 
as well as the Hearer, 
To ſpeak in Superlatives, falls ſo much 
ſhort of Truth, as it goes beyond it. 
Some Men extinguiſh their own Genius, 


by copying and ſtriving to aſſume that of 
others. 77 Ace 8 


A Reproof has more Effect when it 
comes by a Side-wind, than if it were le- 
velFd directly at the Perſun. 

It oſten happens in Company, as in Apo- 
thecaries Shops, that thoſe Pots which are 
empty, are as gaudily Dreſs'd and Flouriſh'd, 
as thoſe that are full, Pen. 


There arc Braying Men in the World, as 
well as Braying Aſſes ; for, what's loud and 
ſenſeleſs Talking, Huffing, and Swearing, 
-any other than a more Faſhionable Way of 
Braying? Sw R. L'Eftr. | 


2 Tog 
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Too much Aſſeveration gives Ground of 
Suſpicion. Truth and Honeſty have no 
Need of loud Proteſtations. 


The Tongue is as a wild Beaſt, very dif- 
ficult to be chain'd again, when once let 
looſe. 


Twas good Advice given to One, not fo 
much as to Laugh in Compliance with him, 
that Derides another; for you will be hated 
by him he derides. Men ſhould no more 
hear Calumnies, than report them. 


We muſt Speak well, and Act well. 
Brave Actions are the Subſtance of Life, 
and good Sayings the Ornament of it. Art 
Ru. 1 e AT A 


He can never ſpeak Well, that can never 
hold his Tongue. It is one Thing to ſpeak 
Much, and another to ſpeak Pertinently. 
Much Tongue and much Judgment ſeldom 
90 together; for Talking and Thinking are 
Two quite different Faculties; and there's 
1 more Depth, where there's leſs 

oiſe J 


Some People Write, and others Talk them: 
{ives out of their Reputation. 


Converſation is generally confin'd to in- 
different, low, or perhaps vicious Subjects; 
and | 
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und all chat is Serious or Good, is almoſt 
baniſhed the World. Some are ſo black in 
the Mouth, as to utter nothing that s De. 
cent; ſupplying Want of Wit with Want 
of Modeſty, and Want of Reputation with 
Want of Shame. 


Buffoonry and Scurrility are the Corrup- 
nion of Wit, as Knavery is of Wiſdom, 


There is nothing more difagreeable, than 
continual Jeſting. By endeavouring to pur- 
chaſe the Reputation of being Pleaſant, a 
_ toſes the Advantage of being thought 


A Jeſt, told in a grave Manner, has the 
better Effect; but you extinguiſh the Appe- 
tite of Laughter: in others, if you prevent: 
them by your own. 


The Spleen does ſometimes great Service 
in Company; it makes Ill nature paſs for ill 
Health, Dulneſs for Gravity, and Ignorance 
for Reſervednefs. Collier. | 


He that can reply calmly to an angry 
Man, is too hard for him. 


It is not grateful or diſcreet to dwell to 


tong upon a Subject, the Brain being 5 
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1 Field (tho? never © rich); if you Over- 
harrow it, you ſhall be ſure to turn MN 
ren Ground: at laſt. 


A Man ſecluded from Company, can have 
but the Devil and Himſelf to tempt him; 
but he that Converſes much in the World, 
has almoſt as many Snares as * has Com- 


panions. 
Good Offices are the Cement of Society 


To ſp ill of a Man in his Abſence, 


news a baſe Mind; and h his Face, is add- 
ing Affront to the Scandal. 


Caſual Omiſnons, and little Sallies of 
Heat or Liberty, ſhould go for nothing, | 


A Gentlemans ſhould- talk like a Gentle- 
man, which is, like a wiſe Man, 


The Ground of almoſt all our falſe Rea- 
ſonings is; tltat we ſeldom look any further 


han on One Side of the Queſtion, 


At Table (ir a Saying) the Company 
ſhould never exceed that of the Muſes, nor 
be under the · Number of the Graces. 


Some; under à Fool's Cap, exerciſe a 
Knave's: Wit: ne —— 
l.. 


A 
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A too great Credulity is great Simplicity; 


and to believe Nothing, becauſe our narrow 
Capacities cannot comprehend it, is a great 
Stupidity. 


The Life of Life, is Society ; of dect 


Freedom , of Freedom, the Giicreet and 
moderate. r 


*Tis a fair Step towande Happineſs 110 | 


Virtue, to delight in the Converſation of 
Good and Wiſe Men ; and where that can- 
not be had, the next Teint is, to keep no 


Company at all. Sen. 


He who treats Men Ingenuouſly, and 


Converſes kindly with them, _ a good 
Eſteem with a very eaſy 


Good nature (ſays a Polite Alte is 
more Agreeable in Converſation than Wit, 
and gives a certain Air to the Countenance 


which is more amiable than Beauty. 


There is no Man but delights to be Que- 
ſtioned in his own Profeſſion; when being 
moved by Others, he may ſeem to publiſh 
his Knowledge without Oſtentation. 


"Tis Ungenerous to give a Man Occaſion 


to bluſh at his own Ignorance in any one 


Thing, who perhaps may excel us in many. 
Speech 
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Speech is One of the ſureſt Indications of 
Mens inward Diſpoſitions. 

Superlative Commendations, beſides bring- 
ng in Queſtion the Sincerity of the Speaker, 
often give Offence to the Hearer, and do 
to Credit to the Perſon Commended. 


To have the Reputation of -a Wit, 1s bur 
little Credit, ſince it is generally applied 
nther to Raillery and Satire, than Pregnancy 
nd Beauty of Conceit. An eloquent Perſon 
will uſe Wit as a Defence, and not as 3 
Weapon. 

Inſtructions are. entertamed with bettet 
Fett, when they are not too Perſonally 
Addrefs'd. We may with Civility glance 
% but cannot without Rudeneſs and ill 
Manners fare upon, the Faults and Imper- 
tions of any Man. 

Diſcretion of Speech is more than Elo- 
quence ; and to ſpeak agreeably to him with 
mom we Converſe, is more than to ſpeak 
exact Order. £4. Bacon. 


True Humour muſt conſiſt in a Pleaſantry 
nved from Nature; in Vivacity and Mirth 
tout Affectation, bounded by Truth, and 
Wported by good Senſe. 


A wiſe Man by his Words maketh him» 
ll beloved, Sweet Language will multiply 
N 


Friends, 


— 


| 


: 
| 
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Friends, and a fair-ſpeaking Tongue wil 
increaſe kind Greetings. 


The Value of Things is not in their Size, 
but Quality; and fo of Reaſon, which 
wrapped in few Words, hath the greater 
Weight. 


The greateſt Wiſdom of Speech, is to 
know When, and What, and Where to 
ſpeak; the Time, Matter, Manner: The 
next to it is Silence. 


To uſe too many Circumſtances e'er one 
come to the Matter, is Weariſome; to uſe 
none, is Blunt. Ld. Bacon. 


Some are ſo Slow of Speech, and ſo very 
Dull, that their Heads may be compared 
to a Limbeck, which gives you Drop by 
Drop an Extract of the Simples in it. Bal. 


From ill Air we take Diſeaſes ; from ill 
Company, Vices and Imperfections. 


A true Thing ſpoken by a falſe Tongue, 
can hardly efcape Corrupting. 


If beſides the Accompliſhments of being 
Witty and IIl-natur'd, a Man is Vicious 
with the reſt, he is one of the moſt miſ⸗ 
chievous Creatures that can enter into 4a 
Civil Society. Spec, 


Tis 
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"Tis common with ſome Men to Swear, 
only to fill up the Vacuities of their empty 
Diſcourſe. 


Common Swearing argues in a Man a 
perpetual Diſtruſt of his own Reputation, 
and is an Acknowledgment, that he thinks 


his bare Word not to be worthy of Credit. 
Abp. Til. 


That which is not fit to be practis'd, is 
not fit to be ſo much as mentioned. 


Men are pleaſed with a Fefer, but never 
eſteem him. A merry Fellow is the ſaddeſt 
Fellow in the World. Spec. 


Garrulity, beſides its being Troubleſome, 
deprives us of the Benefits we might reap 
from the Diſcourſes of Others. 


You will never be thought to talk too 
much when you talk well; and always ſpeak 
too much when you ſpeak ill. 


He that hath a Satirical Vein, as he 
maketh Others afraid of his Wit, ſo he 
had need be afraid of others Memory. La. 


Bacon. 


The beſt Knowledge of Behaviour and 
Converſe, is obſerving Decencies. 


As a Man ſhould not conſtrue that in 
Farneſt, which is ſpoken in Jeſt; ſo he ſnould 
N 2 not 
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not ſpeak that in Jeſt, which may be con- 
ſtrued in Earneſt. ** 


None above the Character of wearing d 
churliſh Man's Livery, ought to bear with 
his ill Manners. Sper. 


When Things are plain of themſelves, 1 
ſet Argument does but perplex and con- 
tound them. Char. 


In Reaſoning, the beſt Way to carry the 
Cauſe, and which will bring the Controverſy 
to a ſpeedy. Determination, 1s by aſking 
Queſtions, and proceeding {till upon the 
Adveriary's Conceſſions. Walker. 


Words are the Pledges and Pictures of 
our Thoughts, and therefore ought not. to 
be obſcure and obſolete. Truth (as Euripi- 
des ſays) loves plain Language. 


A Man may Contemplate of Virtue in 
Solitude and Retirement, but the Practical 
Part conſiſts in its Participation, and the 
Society it hath with Others; for whatſoever 
is Good, is the better for being Communi- 
cable. 

We learn more Truth of ourSelves from 
our Enemies, than our Friends. 


Sometimes Enemies beſtow Praiſes, like 
Preambles, that: they may the more my 
an 
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and maliciouſly Calumniate : And Friends 
uſe their Reprehenſions, as certain little Pre- 
faces, after which they may expatiate more 
freely in their Commendations. L4. Bacon. 


The Talent of turning Men into Ridicule, 
and expoſing thoſe we Converſe with, 1s 
the Qualification of little ungenerous Tem- 
pers, The greateſt Blemiſhes are often 
found in the moſt ſhining Characters: But 
what an abſurd Thing is it to paſs over all 
the valuable Parts of a Man, and fix our 
Attention on his Infirmities; to obſerve his 
Imperfections more than his Virtues! Spec. 


A little Wit, and a great deal of Ill- 
nature, will furniſh a Man for Satire ; but 


the greateſt Inſtance of Wit is to Commend 
well, Abp. Til. 


Complaiſance renders a Superior amiable, 


an Equal agreeable, and an Inferior accept- 
able. 


To Mean wiſely is better than to Speak 
eloquently. 


Tis an excellent Rule to be obſerv'd in 
all Diſputes, That Men ſhould give ſoft 
Words, and hard Arguments: That they 
ſhould not ſo much ſtrive to Vex, as to 
Convince an Enemy. Bp. Wilkins. 


N 2 Contradiction 
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Contradiction ſhould awaken our Atten: 
tion and Care, but not our Paſſion ; we muſt 
be of no Side or Intereſt but that of Truth. 


Where-ever the Speech is corrupted, fo is 
the Mind. Sen. 


An immodeſt Tongue is the Interpreter 
of a corrupt Heart. Licentious Language 
has ſomething brutiſh in it, which diſgraces 
Humanity. Spec. 


A great Talker will always ſpeak, tho' 
No-body minds him; nor does he mind 


Any-body, when they ſpeak to him. 

Zeno, of all Virtues, made his Choice of 
Silence: For by it, ſaid he, I hear other 
Mens Imperfections, and conceal my own. 

Nothing is more filly than an Ill-nmed 
Laugh. Many are ſeen to laugh at their 
own Imperfections in another. | 


A Jeſt is no Argument, nor a loud 
Laughter a Demonſtration. Sir R. L' Efrr. 


A Man's Attire, and exceſſive Laughter, 
ſhew what he is. 


He that in Company only ſtudies Mens 
Diverſion, ſhall be ſure at the. ſame Time 
to loſe their Reſpect. Epic. 


The” 


* 
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Tho' Wit be very uſeful, yet unleſs a 
viſe Man has the keeping of it, that knows 
when, and where, and how to apply it, it 
p like Wild-fire, that flies at Rovers, runs 
hiſſing about, and blows up every thing 
that comes in its Way, without any Reſpect 
or Diſcrimination. Dr. Scott. 


A common Swearer has a Brain without 
ay Idea on the Swearing Side. Tax. 


The too frequent Faſhion of Oaths and 
Imprecations, has no Temptation to excuſe 
t no Man being born of a Swearing Con- 
ſilution. 


He that reveals a Secret, injures them 
o whom he tells it, as well as himſelf, 
The beſt Maxim concerning Secrets, is, 
Neither to hear, nor to divulge them. 


Gentle Reply to ſcurrilous Language, is 
the moſt ſevere Revenge. ; 


The deepeſt Waters are the moſt Silent ; 
empty Veſſels make the greateſt Sound, and 
kling Cymbals the worſt Muſic. They 
mo Think leaſt, commonly Speak moſt. 
Lat, 


The Heart of Fools is in their Mouth, 
: the Tongue of the Wiſe is in their. 
art, 


Silence 
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Silence is ſometimes more fignificant and 
ſublime, than the moſt noble and moſt ex- 
preſſive Eloquence. Tat. 


Inſtructive Ridicule often does more than 
Reprehenſion. | 


It was a good Reproof of , 4ri}totle's to 
an egregious Prater, that had perplex'd him 
with many abſurd Stories, and concluded 
every one with this idle Repetition, And i; 
not this a wonderful Thing ! No Wonder at 
all, ſaid Ariſtotle, this; but if a Man ſhould 
ſtand ſtill to hear you prate thus, that were 
a Wonder indeed. 


A concluding Face put upon no con- 
cluding Argument, is the moſt contemptibk 
Sort of Folly. 


Metals are known by their Weight, and 
Men by their Talk. Material Gravity 
makes Gold precious, and Moral renders 

the Man ſo. 


To be Reſerved in Speaking, is the Seal 
of the Capacity. Gracian. 


Men of Sarcaſtical Wit are feared ; Back- 
biters are hated; the Preſumptuous are 
deſpiſed ; Scoffers are abhorred ; and the 
Singular are forſaken of all Men. 


No 
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No Injury makes ſo deep an Impreſſion 
in one's Memory, as that which is done 
by a cutting malicious Jeſt; for let it be 
jever ſo good, yet tis always extreme bad 
when it occaſions Enmity. 

It is uſual with obſtinate Perſons, to 
regard neither Truth in Contradicting, nor 
Benefit. in Diſputing. Poſitiveneſs is a cer- 
tain Evidence of weak Judgment. 


A well-bred Man, ſays Montaigne, is 
always Sociable and Complaiſant. 

Complaiſince Obliges while it Repre- 
hends: Without this the beſt Advice ſeems 
but a Reproach, Praiſe is Diſagreeable, and 
Converſation Troubleſome. 


He that is not ſo exact as to. Pleaſe, 
ſhould at leaſt be ſo affable as not to Diſ- 
oblige, * 
They who have the true Taſte of Con- 
verſation, enjoy themſelves. in a Communi- 
cation of each others Excellencies, and not 
a Triumph over their Imperfections. 
ec, 

Too great a Diſtruſt of one's Self, pro- 
duces a baſe Fear, which depriving. our 
Minds of their Liberty and Aſſurance, 
makes our Reaſonings weak, our Wards 
trembling, and our Actions faint. * 
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The only Way to be Amiable, is to be 
Affable. 


In Converſation, a Man of good Senſe 
will ſeem to be leſs Knowing; to be more 
Obliging; and chooſe to be on a Level with 
Others, rather than Oppreſs with the Supe- 
riority of his Genius. Tat. 


Whereſoever the Senſe is granted, the 
Words ought to have a favourable Con- 
ſtruction, fince it is more Judicious to argue 
the Reaſon of an Expreſſion, than the Val. 
dity of its Delivery. 


We are apt to fall into. Error, when we 
ſtudy too much to pleaſe ; and the Subject 
of our Diſcourſe is often weaken'd by this 
too curious Care to give it an agreeable 
Variety, which would be more ſtrong, if it 
were more Natural. We loſe what is Solid, 
in too eager a Purſuit of what is Ornamental. 


In a Speech delivered in a Public Aſſem- 
bly, it is expected a Man ſhould uſe all ins 
Reaſons in the Caſe he handleth : But in Pri. 
vate Perſuafions it is a great Error, 14. 
Bacon, 


The ſureſt Way to Perſuade, zs fo 
Pleaſe. Paffionate Difputes darken our 
Reaſon, but ſeldom enhghten our Under 
ſtanding. 


1 
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If Inctvility proceed from Pride, it de- 
ſerves to be hated; if from Brutiſhneſs, it 
x only Contemptible. Gracian. 


Praiſes are a Homage which we ought to 
pay to Perfection. 


A Merit, that is worthy of Praiſes, may 
be ſpoiled by Praiſes. 


Exceſs of Ceremony ſhews Want of Breed- 
ing. That Civility 1s beſt, which excludes 
all ſuperfluous Formality. 


Whoever enters upon an unpleaſant Sub- 
ect, runs the Hazard of making Himſelf 
33 unacceptable as the Subject. 


A Tale out of Seaſon, is as Muſic in 
Mourning. 


A good Tale ill told, is a bad one. 


He - that makes himſelf the common 


Jeſter of a Company, has but juſt Wit 
enough to be a Fool. 


Sharp Jeſts are blunted more by Neglect- 
ing, than by Reſponding, except they be 
luddenly and wittily Retorted : But it is no 


Imputation to a Man's Wiſdom, to uſe a 
lent Scorn. 


Confine your Tongue, leſt it confine'you. 


4 
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As it requires but very ſmall Abilities to 
diſcover the Imperfections of another, we 
find that none are more apt to turn their 
Neighbours into Ridicule, than thoſe who 
are moſt ridiculous in their own private 
Conduct. 

Such as having heard diſobliging Diſ- 
courſe, repeat it again to the Perſons 
concern'd, are much miſtaken, if they think 
to oblige them by ſuch indiſcreet Conk- 
dences. Pen. 


Thoſe that Admoniſh their Friends, fays 
Plutarch, ſhould obſerve this Rule, Not 4 
leave them with ſharp Expreſſions. Ill Lan- 
guage deſtroys the Force of Reprehenſion, 
which ſhould be always given with Pra- 
dence and Circumſpection. | 

Weak. Men are generally - moſt Loqus- 
cious, thinking to make up that in Number 
of Words, which is wanting inWerght. 

Familiar Diſcourſe is not like a Sermon, 
where All are Hearers, - whilſt One only 
utters what he pleaſes. | 


In Heat of Argument, Men are com- 
monly like thoſe that are tied Back to Back; 
cloſe joined, and yet they cannot fee one 
another. - 


Subtile 
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Subtile Diſputations are only the Sport 
of Wits, and fitter to be Contemn'd, than 
Reſolv d. Sen. 


Of all Kind of Diſcourſe, none is more 
deſpicable than that which breaks in upon 
Modeſty and Good- manners. EpiZ. 


As amongſt wiſe Men, he is the wiſeſt 
that thinks he knows leaſt ; ſo amongſt 
Fools, he is the greateſt that thinks he 
knows moſt. Hum. Prud. 


In Infants, Levity is a Prettineſs; in Men 
grown, a ſhameful Defect; but in old Age, 
a monſtrous Folly. Rufo. 


Familiar Converſation ought to be the 
School of Learning and good Breeding. A.- 
Man ought to make his Maſters of his 
Friends, ſeaſoning the Pleaſure of Converſe 
with the Profit of Inſtruction. | 


A wiſe Man will reſolve ta ſtrike in with 
good Senſe, as much abandon'd as it is; and 
to follow Reaſon, tho' in Diſgrace. 5 


A good Underſtanding, with a bad Will, 
makes a very unhappy Conjunction. That's 
an unlucky Wit which is imploy'd to do 
Evil. The Spaniſh Proverb ſays, Know- 
ledge will become Folly, if good Senſe do 
not take Care of it. vs | 


O There 
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There is a Time when Nothing, a Time 
when Something, but no Time when Al 
Things are to be ſpoken. 


Some Men have no. more but a Front, 
juſt like Houſes, which for Want of a good 
Foundation have not been Finiſhed. After 
the firſt Salutation,. the Converſation is at an 
End; for the Pool of Words is ſoon drained, 
when the Underſtanding is ſhallow. 


It is beſt Mourning alone, and beſt Re- 
| Joicing.in Company. 


'*Tis obſerved of the Publick and Private 
Life, That a Man lives in one Caſe. to his 
Country, in the other to Himſelf : The one 
is a Lite of Thought, the other of Action; 
and both are prettily defined by an old Phi- 
loſopher: It is a fine Thing, ſaid [ſecrates, 
to be Alone; and it is as fine a Thing to be 
Talking of. it in good Company; which 
compriſes the Comforts of both Conditions 


in one. 


The Speech of the ancient Grecians was 
uſually ſhort, and very ſignificant : As when 
Philip King of Macedonia: ſent a threatening 
Letter, that if he enter'd into Laconia, he 
would Orerthrow them: They wrote back 
to him only this Word, If. 


The 
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The true Art of Converſation ſeems to 
be this: An agreeable Freedom and Open- 
neſs, with a Reſervedneſs as little appearing 
as is poſſible. Abp. Til. 


This Rule ſhould be obſerv'd in all Con- 
verſation, That Men fhould not talk to pleaſe 
Themſelves, but thoſe that Hear them. This 
would make them conſider, Whether what 
they ſpeak be worth Hearing? Whether 
there be eitherWit or Senſe in what they are 
about to fay ? and Whether it be adapted 
to the Time when, the Place where, and 
the Perſon to whom it is ſpoken. Tat. 


Death and Life are in the Power of the 
Tongue. 


Let your Subject ( ſays Epictetus) be ſome- 
thing of Neceſſity and Uſe; ſomething that 
may advance the Love and Practice of 
Virtue, reform the Paſſions, or inſtruct the 
Underſtanding; ſuch as may adminiſter 
Advice to Men in Difficulties, comfort them 
under Afflictions, aſſiſt them in the Search 
of the Truth, give them a Reverend Senſe 
of Gop, and an awful - Admiration of his 
Divine Excellencies. 
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EN of the nobleſt Diſpoſitions think 

themſelves Happieſt when Others 
ſhare with them in their Happinefs. Bp. 
Taylor. 


Good - nature is the very Air of a good 
Mind, the Sign of a large and generous 


Soul, and the peculiar Soil in which Virtue 
proſpers. 

It is according to Nature, to be Merciful; 
for no Man that hath not diveſted himſelf 


of Humanity, can be hard-hearted to 
Ochers, without feeling a Pain in Himſelf, 


Emulation is a noble Paſſion, as it ſtrives 
to Excel by raiſing itſelf, and not by depreſ- 
ſing another. 


There is far more Sause in doing, 
than receiving Good. To relieve the Op- 
preſſed, is the moſt glorious Act a Man is 
capable of; it is in ſome Meaſure doing the 
Buſineſs of Gop and Providence; and 1s 
attended with a heavenly Pleaſure, unknown 
but to thoſe that are Beneficent and Liberal. 


Spec. 
4 True 
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True Greatneſs of Mind is to be main- 
tain'd only by Chriſtian Principles. 


It is not in the Power of a Good Man to 
refuſe making another Happy, where he 
has both Ability and Opportunity. Spec. | 
Ne that is ſenſible of no Evil but what he 
feels, has a hard Heart ; and he that can 
ſpare no Kindneſs from himfelt, . 25 
Gol | 


Alphonſus, K. of Sicily, being aſk'd, What 
he would reſerve for himſelf, who gave ſo 
much away? Even thoſe Things (ſaid he) 
that I do give; for the reſt I eſteem as 
nothing. | 


Goodneſs is Generous and Diffuſive; tis 
Largeneſs of Mind, and Sweetneſs of Tem- 
per; Modeſt and Sincere, Inoffenſive and 
Obliging : Where this Quality is Predomi- 
nant, there's a noble Forwardneſs for public 
Benefit ; an Ardour to relteve the Wants, - 
to remove the Oppreſſions, and better the 
Condition of all Mankind. * Cullier. 

Liberality and Thankfulneſs are — | 
of Concord. Cicero. | 


No Character is more Glorious, none 
more attractive of Univerſal Admitation 
ad Reſpect, than that of helping thoſe 


O 3 Who 
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who are in no Condition of helping them- 
ſelves. Char. 


. Ceſar uſed to ſay, That no Muſic was 
ſo charming in his Ears, as the Requeſts of 
his Friends, and the Supplications of thoſe 
in Want of his Aſſiſtance. 


By Compaſſion we make others Miſery 
our own; and ſo. by relieving them, we at 
the ſame Time relieve our Selves alſo. Sir 
7. Brown. 


. *Tis better to be of the Number of thoſe 
who need Relief, than of thoſe who want 
Hearts to give it. Gent. Cal. 


Some who are reduced to the laſt Extre- 
mities, would rather - periſh, than expoſe 
their Condition to any, ſave the Great and 
Noble-minded. They eſteem ſuch to be 
Wiſe Men, Generous, and Conſiderate of 
the Accidents which commonly befal us. 
They think, to thoſe they may freely un- 
boſom theraſeives, and tell their Wants, 
without the Hazard of a Reproach, which 
wounds more deeply than a ſhort Denial. 
Turk. Sp. 


It was well ſaid of him, that call'd a good 
Office, that was done harſhly, A Story 


Fiece of Bread; tis FOOTY for him that 
i 
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j Hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt 
chokes him in the going down. Sen. þ 


Auguſtus received all Suiters with ſuch 
great Humanity, that he pleaſantly rebuked 
One of them, becauſe in giving him his 
Petition (he ſaid) he did it ſo timorouſly, 
as if he had been reaching Meat to an Zle- 
Pbant. 


That which is given with Pride and 
Oſtentation, is rather an Ambition than a 
Bounty. Let a Benefit be never ſo Conſi- 
derable, the Manner of conferring it is yet 
the nobleſt Part. 


No Object is more pleaſing to the Eye, 
than the Sight of a Man whom you have 
obliged; nor any Muſic ſo agreeable to the 


Ear, as the Voice of One that owns you 
for his Benefactor. Spec. 


The ifications which render Men 
worthy of Favours, are the ſame which 
make them deſirous to acknowledge them. 
There may be as much Generoſity ſhewed 
in the handſome Acknowledgment of a Kind- 
neſs, as there is in conferring of that which 
deſerves ſuch Acknowledgment. 


It is a good Rule for every One who has a 
Competency of Fortune, to lay aſide a cer- 
tain Proportion of his Income for pious and 

N VVV 
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charitable Uſes ; he will then always give 


eaſily and chearfully. Spec. 
Hiſtory reports of Titus, the Son of Yef- 


paſian, that he never fuffered a Man to 


depart with Diſcontent out of his Preſence. 
An habitual Benignity in Gifts is prefer- 
able to a Prodigalny. 


*Tis Part of a Charitable Man's Epitaph, 
What I poſſeſs d, is left to Others , what I 
gave away, remains with me. Spec. 


Anaxagoras, who had a large Eſtate, gave 
the greateſt Part of it to his Friends; and 
being blamed for his Careleſneſs, anſwered, 
It is enough for you to Care. One aſking 
him, Why he had no Regard for his Coun- 
try? 1 have, ſaid he; and pointed towards 

eaven. When he return'd Home after 
Travel, and ſaw his former Poſſeſſions, he 
{aid, Had I not loſt theſe, I ſhould have 
been loſt myſelf. And at the Time he was 
dying, his Friends aſking, Where he would 
be buried? No Matter, ſaid he; there's a 
_— Cut into the other World every- 


Mark Antony, when depreſs'd, and at an 
Ebb of Fortune, cried out, That he had 
loſt All, except what he had given away. 


Den 
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Don Alphonſo King of Naples, by alight- 
ing from his Horſe to relieve a Country- 
man that was in Danger, gain'd the City of 
Caetta in a few Hours, by making his firſt 
Entry at their Hearts, which the Battery of 
his Guns could not have done in many 


Days. 


Grus the firſt Emperor of Perfia, obtain'd 
Victory over the Aſyrians; and after the 
Battle was ſo ſenſibly touch'd with ſeeing 
the Field covered with dead Bodies, that he 
ordered the ſame Care to be taken of the 
Wounded Afyrians, as of his own Soldiers, 
ſaying, They are Men as well as we, and 
are no longer Enemies when once they are 
Vanquiſh'd, | 

Rutilius was told in his Exile, that for his 
Comfort there would be e' er long a Ci 
War, which would bring all the Baniſh'd 
Men home again. God forbid! ſaid he, 
For I had rather my Country ſhould bluſh. 


for my Baniſhment, than mourn for my 
Return, 


Caius, a Nobleman of Rome, who was 
thrice Conſul ; when he had beaten Pyrrbus 
King of Epirus, and drove him out of 
Jah, he divided the Land, diſtributing to 
every Man Four Acres, and reſerved no 
more for himſelf, ſaying, That none ought 
to 
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to-be:a General, who. could not be content 
with a common Soldier's Share; and that he 
had rather Rule over rich Men, than be rich 
himſelf. 


deſaſtris King of Egypt, having his Chariot 
drawn by Four Kings who were his Captives, 
one of them had his Eye continually on the 
Chariot Wheel: Whereupon -Se/ofris aſk d, 
What he meant by it? He anſwered, As 
often as I behold the Turning of the Wheel, 
(in which chat Part which is now loweſt, is 
preſently higheſt, and the higheſt preſenty 
loweſt) it puts me in Mind of our Fortune; 
whereat Seſobris being moved, gave them 

The Words of Lewis XII. of France 
fhew'd x great and noble Mind; who being 
adviſed to puniſh thoſe that had wronged 
him before he was King, anſwered, It is 
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not becoming a King of France to avenge 
Injuries done to a Duke of Orleans: 


le that is Noble-minded, has the fame 
Concern for his own Fortune, that every 
wiſe Man ought to have, and the ſame 

| Regard for his Friend, that every good 
Man really has: His eafy gracetul Manner 
of Obliging carries as many Charms as the 
Obligation itſeif: His Favours are not ex- 
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the late Rewards of long Attendance. and 
Expectation; but flow from a free Hand, 


and open Heart. 


Candour interprets every thing favourably, 
if not the Intention, at leaſt the Inadver- 


tency. 


A Man advanced to Greatneſs, who makes 
Others find their Fortune in his, joins a great 
Merit to a great Happineſs. St. Evr. 


Many glorious Spirits are buried in Ob- 
ſeurity, for. Want of Light to ſhew them- 
{elves by. A brave Man deſires nothing 
more than Matter well diſpoſed to work 
upon. Sir R. L' Eftr. 


Courteouſneſs and Affability, Meekneſs 1 
and Deference for Others, have had a Place = 
amongſt Moral Viatues, in all the Schemes. | 
4 Duty that have yet appear'd in the 

orld, 


There is no Character more deſervedly 
Eſteemed, than that of a Country Gentle 
man, who underſtands the Station in which 
Heaven and Nature have placed him. He 
2 Father to his Fenants, a Patron to his 

Neighbours, and is more Superior to. thoſe 
of lower Fortune, by his Benevolence than 
lis Poſſeſions. He juſtly divides. his Time 


tween Solitude and Company; ſo as — | 
1 
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uſe the one for the other : His Life is im- 

ploy'd in the good Offices of an Advocate, 

2 Referee, a Companion, a Mediator, an 
a Friend. Spec. 


Nothing but Moderation and Greatne 
of Mind can make either a Proſperous or an 
Adverſe Fortune eaſy to us. 


It was a Saying of Phny, that he eſteemed 
him the beſt good Man, that forgave 
Others, as if he were every Day faulty him- 
ſelf; and who abſtained from Faults, asif 
he pardoned Nobody. 


. Goodneſs of Nature is of all Virtues and 
Dignities of the Mind the greateſt, being 
the Character of the Deity ; and without it 
Man is a buſy, miſchievous, wretched Thing, 
no better than a Kind of Vermin. Ly, 
Bacon. | 


We read a pretty Paſſage of a certain 
Cardinal, who by the Multitude of his Ge. 
nerous Actions gave Occaſion for the World 
to call him, The Patron of the Poor. Thus 
Ecelefiaftic Prince had a conſtant Cuſtom, 
Once or Twice a Week, to give Public 
Audience to all Indigent People, in the Hal 
of his Palace, and to relieve Every- one ac. 
cording to their various Neceſſities, or the 
Motions of his own Bounty. One Day : 
poor Widow, ' encouraged with * Fame mY 


5 
| 
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his Generoſity, came into the Hall of this 
Cardinal, with her only Daughter, a beau- 
tiful Maid, about Fifteen Years of Age. 
When her Turn came to be heard, among 
a Croud of Petitioners z the Cardinal diſ- 
ceming the Marks of an extraordi 
Modeſty in her Face and Carriage, as alfo 
in her Daughter, he encouraged her to tell 
her Wants freely. She bluſhing, and not 
without Tears, thus addreffed herſelf to him; 
My Lord, I owe for the Rent of my Houſe 
Five Crowns ;, and ſuch is my Misfortune, that © 
I bave no other Means to pay it, ſave what 
would break my Heart; ſince my Landlord 
threatens to force me to it, that is, to Praſti- "= 
tule this my any Daughter, whom I have 
bitherto with great Care Educated in Virtue, 
What I beg of your Eminence, is, That you | 
ould pleaſe to interpoſe your Authority, and | 
protef us from the Violence of this Cruel | 
an, till by our honeſt Induſtry we can pro- 
ure the Money for him. The Cardinal, 
ov'd with Admiration of the Woman's | 
rue, and Innocent Modeſty, bid her be of | 
od Courage. Then he immediately 
rote a Billet, and giving it into the W1- 
ow's Hands, Go, ſaid he, to my Steward, | 
ja be ſpall deliver thee Five Crowns to pay 
Kent, The poor Woman, overjoy'd, 1 
d returning the Cardinal a Thouſand | 
hanks, went directly to the Steward, and 
Wo gave 
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gave him the Note; which when he had 
read, he told her out Fifty Crowns. She, 
aſtoniſn'd at the Meaning of it, and fearing 
this was only the Szeward's Trick to try her 
Honeſty, refus'd to take above Five, ſaying, 
She mention'd no more to the Cardinal, and 
ſhe was ſure *twas ſome Miſtake. On the 
other Side, the Steward inſiſted on his Ma. 
fter's Order, not daring to call it in Queſtion, 
But all the Arguments he could uſe were 
inſufficient to prevail on her to take any 
more than Five Crowns. Wherefore, to 
end the Controverſy, he offer'd to go back 
with her to the Cardinal, and refer itto him, 
When they came before that Munificent 
Prince, and he was fully inform'd of the 
Buſineſs, *Tis true, ſaid he, I miſtock in 
writing Fifty Crowns : Give me the Paper, 
and I will reftify it. Thereupon he wrote 
again, ſaying thus to the Woman, So mu 
Candor and Virtue deſerves a Recompentt. 
Here I have ordered you Five hundred Crowns, 
what you can ſpare of it, lay up as a Doun 
to give with your Daughter in Marriage, 
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Of BENEFITS; GRATITUDE, 4nd 
INGRATITUDE. 


HERE is no Vice or Falling of Man 
doth unprinciple Humanity, like In- 
gratitude ; ſince he who is guilty of it, lives 
unworthy of his Soul, that hath not Virtue 
enough to be Obliged, or to acknowledge 


the due Merits of the Obliger. | 


Gratitude is a Duty none can be excuſed 
from, becauſe it is always in our own Dif- 
poſal. Charron. | 


The Ungrateful, ſays Aenopbon, are neither 
fit to ſerve the Gods, their Country, not 
their Friends, 


Without Good-nature and Gratitude, Men 


had as well live in a Wilderneſs, as in a 
Civil Society, | 


He who conceals a Benefit, is to be held 
but One Degree from denying it. 


Ingratitude is a Crime ſo ſhameful, that 
there was never yet One found, that would 
acknowledge himſelf guilty of it. 


P 2 It 
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It was a great Commendation of the 
Lacedemenians, that they knew how to Give 
and to Receive, Prudently. 7 


Friendſhip is the Medicine for all Miſ- 
fortune; but Ingratitude dries up the Foun- 
tain of all Goodneſs. Nichl. 


Ingratitude is directly oppoſite to Nature 
and Equity; tis hardly known among 
Brutes, for Benefits and Kindneſs have moll- 
fied Lions. Men only are capable of Ingra- 
titude. 

It is as common a Thing for Gratitude to 
be forgetful, as for Hope to be mindful, 
When once 'a Man has drank, he turns his 
Back upon the Well. 


He that receives a Benefit without being 
Thankful, robs the Giver of his juſt Reward, 
It muſt be a due Reciprocation in Virtue, 
that can make the Obliger and the Obliged 


worthy. 


To make too much Haſte to return 21 
Obligation, is a Sort of Ingratitude. Rockef: 


He who receives a good Turn, ſhould 
never forget it: He who does one, ſhouli 
never remember it. Charron. 


Cato in Tully boaſts of this as the great 


Comfort and Joy of his old Age, That 
nothing 
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nothing was more pleaſant to him, than the 
Conſcience of a well-ſpent Life, and the 
Remembrance of many Benefits and Kind- 
neſſes done to Others. 


It is the Character of an unworthy Na- 


ture, to write Injuries in Marble, and Benefits 
in Duſt. | 


He that preaches Gratitude, pleads the 
Cauſe both of Gop, and Man ; for withour 
it we can be neither Sociable, nor Religious. 
Sen. | 


So long as we ſtand in need of a Benefit, 
there is nothing dearer to us; nor any thing 
cheaper, when we have receiv'd it. 


It is the Glory of Gratitude, that it depends 
only on the Good-will : If I have a Will to 
be Grateful, ſays Seneca, I am ſo. 


An anticipated Favour hath Two Per- 
fections: One is the Promptitude of it, 
which Obliges the Receiver to greater Gra- 
titude ; and the other, in that the ſame Gift, 
which coming later, would be a Debt, by 

Anticipation is a pure Benefit. 
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Of Honours, and of the GREAT. 


RUE Honour, as defined by Cicero, 

is the concurrent Approbation of Good 

Men: Such only being fit to give true Praiſe, 
who are themſelves Praiſeworthy. 


No Man can be Great ( ſays Longinus) 
by being Owner of thoſe Things which wiſe 
Men have always counted it a Piece of 
Greatneſs to deſpiſe. It is not the Poſſeſſ. 
ing, but the right Management of any 
valuable Advantage, which makes us Conf: 


derable. 

Anciently the Romans worſhipp'd Virtue 
and Honour for Gods ; whence 1t was that 
they built Two Temples, which were ſo 
Seated, as none could enter the Temple of 
Honour, without paſſing through the Tem- 
ple of Virtue. 

Nobility is to be conſidered only as an 
imaginary Diſtinction, unleſs accompanied 
with the Practice of thoſe generous Virtues 
by which it ought to_be obtained. Titles 
of Honour conferr'd upon ſuch as have no 
Perſonal Merit to deſerve them, are at beſt 
but the Royal Stamp ſet upon baſe Metal. 
Tat, 4 e 
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The Way to be truly Honoured, is to be 
W111uſtriouſly Good. It was worthily anſwered 
ey Maximilian the German Emperor, to One 
ho deſired his Letters-Patent to Ennoble 
im: I am able, ſaid he, to make thee Rich, 
| but Virtue muſt make thee Noble. 


WU Great Qualities make Great Men. Who, 
Jays Seneca, is a Gentleman? The Man 
vom Nature hath diſpoſed, and as it were 
cut out for Virtue; this Man is well born 
indeed; for he wants nothing elſe to make 
him Noble, who has a Mind fo Generous, 
that he can riſe above, and triumph over 
Fortune, let his Condition of Life be what 
it will, | 

'Tis true Greatneſs that conſtitutes Glory, 
and Virtue is the Cauſe of both : But Vice 
and Ignorance taint the Blood ; and an un- 
worthy Behaviour degrades and diſennobles 
a Man more than Birth and Fortune aggran- 
de and exalt him. Guard. | 


He that boaſteth of his Anceſtors, con- 
feſſet he hath no Virtue of his own. No 
other Perſon hath lived for our Honour ; 
nor ought that to be reputed Ours, which 
was long before we had a Being : For what 
Advantage can it. be to a Blind Man, that 
tis Parents had good Eyes? Does he fee 
me Whit the better? Charron. 


It 
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It was a fine Compliment that Pliny mate 
to the Emperor Veſpaſian; Greatneſs and 
Majeſty have changed nothing in you by 
this, that your Power to do Good, ſhould be 
anſwerable to your Will. 


The World is a Theatre; the beſt Acton 
are thoſe that repreſent their Parts moſt 
Naturally; but the Wiſeſt are ſeldom the 
Heroes in the Play. It is not to be con- 
ſider'd (ſays Epictetus) who is Prince, c 
who is Beggar, but who acts the Prince or 
the Beggar beſt. 


We may ſeem Great in an Employment 
below our Deſert; but a Man general 
looks very little in one above it. However 
Great the Station be, ( ſays Gracian) He 
who holds it, ſhould ſhew himſelf ſtil 
Greater. 


 *Tis mentioned in Hiſtory to the Honour 
of the Emperor Alexander Severus, that he 
would in no Cafe permit Offices to be Sold: 
For, ſaid he, He who buyeth, muſt ell: J 
will not endure any Merchandize of Autho- 
rity, which if I tolerate, I cannot afterwards 
condemn ; and I ſhall be aſhamed to puniſh 
him who Sold, what I permitted him to 
Buy. 


Men muſt have Public Minds as well 3 
Salaries z or they will ſerve Private Ends bn 
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ſion. 
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the Public Coſt. It was Roman Virtue, that 
raiſed the Roman Glory. 


The Sloweſt Advances to Greatneſs are 
the moſt Secure; but ſwift Riſes are often 
attended with precipitate Falls; and what is 
ſooneſt got, is generally ſhort in the Poſſeſ- 


o 


It was a Saying of Bias, Magiſtracy dif- 
covers what a Man 1s; for as empty Veſlels, 
W tho' they have ſome Crack in them, while 
W they are Empty, do not diſcover their 

Flaws; but when they are filled with Li- 
quors, immediately ſhew their Defects: So 
happens it with ill-diſpoſed and corrupt 
Minds, which ſeldom diſcover their Vices 
till chey are filled with Authority. 


An Hero ſhould have All good Qualitics 
united in him, without affecting any: For, 
What need has a Great Man of any foreign 
Aid to promote the Regard that is due to 
his Merit, when a certain Air of Noble 
Simplicity, and Forgetfulneſs of his own 
Grandeur, will not fail to attach the Public 
Attention; ſince ſhutting his Eyes upon 
Himſelf, is an infallible Way to open all the 
World's upon him? Gracian. 


If Favour places a Man above his Equals, 
his Fall places him below them. 


"Tis 
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*Tis a Shame for a Man of Honour and 
good Senſe to ſtay waiting at Courts, when 
the End of his Services is become the End 
of his Intereſt and Merit. As for myſelf, 
( ſays St. Evremond) I ſhould rather chooſe 
fo live in a Convent or Deſert, than occaſion 
in thoſe that are my Friends, Compaſſion; 
and in thoſe that are not, the malicious 
Pleaſure of Raillery. 


*Tis with Followers at Court, as with Fol- 
lowers on the Road, who firſt beſpatter thoſe 
that go before, and then tread on their Heels, 
Dn. Swift. 


Favourites are juſtly the Envy of the 
People : They get Every-thing, and gene- 
rally merit Nothing. IJſabella of Caſtile uſed 
to tell her Royal Conſort Ferdinand, That 
in a Court there ought to be no other Favour- 
ites, than the Queen Favourite to the King, 
and the King Favourite to the Queen. 


Great Perſons had need to borrow other 
Mens Opinions, to think themſelves Happy; 
for if they judge by their own Feeling, they 
cannot find it. Ld. Bacon. 


The Prepoſſeſſions of the Vulgar for Men 
in Power and Authority, are ſo blind, and 
they are generally ſo admired in every thing 
they do, that if they could bethink them. 
ſelves of being Good, the Multitude woull 


n 
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in a Manner Idolize them. But, as Gracian 
WE obſerves, when Excellence concurs with 
high Birth and Fortune, it paſſes for a Pro- 
digy. 

The greater a Man is in Power above 
W Others, the more he ought to excel them in 
Virtue : Wherefore Cyrus ſaid, That none 


ought to Govern, who was not better than 
thoſe he Governed, | 


All Things have ſome Kind of Standard 
by which the natural Goodneſs of them 1s 
to be meaſured : We do not therefore eſteem 
a Ship to be good, becauſe it is curiouſly 
carved, painted, and gilded; but becauſe it 
is fitted for all the Purpoſes of Navigation, 
which is the lags of a Ship. It 
ſhould be ſo likewiſe in our Eſteem of Men, 
who are not ſo much to be valued for the 
Grandeur of their Eftates or Titles, as by 
their inward Goodneſs and Excellence, 


Seneca. 


There isaRabble amongſt theGentry,as well 
as th? Commonalty, a Sort of Plebeian Heads, 
whoſe F ancy moves with the ſame W heel as 
theſe ; Men in the ſame Level with Mecha- 
nics; tho* their Fortunes do ſomewhat gild 
their Infirmities, and their Purſes compound 
for their Follies, Sir T. Broten. | 


That 
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That which I admire at moſt in the For: 
tune of Great Men, ſays Montaigne, is the 
Croud of their Adorers. All Submiſſion is 
due to Kings but that of the Underſtanding; 
my Reaſon 1s not obliged to bow and bend, 
though my Knees are. 
A A Chriſtian and a Gentleman are now made 

inconſiſtent Appellations of the ſame Perſon. 
It is not, it ſeems, within the Rules of 
Good-breeding, to tax the Vices of Perſons 
of Quality; as if the Commandments were 


made only for the Vulgar. Addiſon. 
This One Advantage is obſervable in being 


Nobly born, that it makes Men ſenſible they 
are allied to Virtue, and lays ſtronger Obl- 


gations upon them, not to degenerate from 
the Excellencies of their Anceſtors. 


He that depends wholly 


ſhipped, not for his own Sake, but upon the 


Account of what he Repreſents. It is a Sign 


a Man is very Poor, when he has nothing 


of his own to appear in, but is forced to 


patch up his Figure with the Nelicks of the 


Dead, and rifle Tomb-ſtones and Monu- 


ments for Reputation. Collier. 


What is truly Great and Majeſtic, looks 


more like itſelf, the leſs it is adorn'd. | 
ſtudy 


the Worth 
of Others, ought to conſider, that he hat 
but the Honour of an Image, and is wor- 
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audy to make my Life Famous, ſaid King 
Veſeas, not ſo much by ſplendid Appear- 
ances, and the Applauſes of others, as by 
my own Acts of Solid Virtue. 


Let any One remove his Eye from the 


moſt magnificent Parade, or Triumph, to 
che Expanſe of Heaven; and inſtantly, 
k what was Great is Little, what was Publick 
WT is Private. Dr. Young. 


We may obſerve ſome of our noble Coun- 
trymen, who come with high Advantage, 
and a worthy Character, into the Public: 
But e' er they have long engaged in it, their 
WORTH unhappily becomes venal. 
Equipages, Titles, Precedencies, Staffs, Rib- 
bands, and other ſuch glittering Ware, are 
taken in Exchange for inward MERIT, 
and true HONOUR. They may be in- 
duced to change their honeſt Meaſures, and 
ſacrifice their Cauſe and Friends to an ima- 
ginary private Intereſt; and after this act 
Farces, as they think fit; and hear Qualities 
and Virtues aſſigned to them under the Ti- 
tles of Graces, Excellencies, and the reſt of 
his Mock-praiſe and mimical Appellation. 

hey may even with ſerious Looks be told 
of Honour and Worth, their PRINCIPLE, 
nd their COUNTRY : But muſt be 
enſible, that the World knows better; and 
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that their few Friends and Admirers have 
either a very ſhallow Wit, or a very pro- 
found Hypocriſy. E. of Shaftsb. 


A difficult Acceſs is the Vice of thok 
whoſe Manners Honour and Preferment 
have changed: Few Perſons in high Em. 
ployments retain the Virtues of their private 
Condition: But it argues, Men do not de- 
ſerve great Places, when they can value 
themſelves upon them. 


It is not the Place, ſays Gcero, that 
maketh the Perſon, but the Perſon, that 
maketh the Place Honourable. 


Nothing is more odious than the Practice 
of thoſe Great Men, who with fine Looks 
and Promiſes make one hope for Services 
they never mean to Perform, Find au 
ſomething wherein I can ſerve you, lays 2 
Court Minion ; and then upon the Diſcovery 
he lays hold on't to ſome other Purpoſe, 
Sir R. L' Eftr. 
There is no Nobility like to that of a great 
Heart; for it never ſtoops to Artifice, nor 


is wanting in good Offices, where they at 
Seaſonable. Gracian. 


Great Men are generally for making 
what they do, real Favours; tor ſhould 


the 
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they prefer the Deſerving only, it would be 
like paying a Debt, not doing a Favour. 


= No Government can flouriſh, where the 
W Morals and Manners of the People are 
corrupted : For, as Tully obſerves, Take 
but away the Awe of Religion, all that Fide- 
lity and Juſtice, ſo neceſſary for the keeping 
up of Human Society, mult periſn with it. 


The beſt Inftruments of good Govern- 
ment are good Counſellors. He that is not 


Wiſe of Himſelf, can never be well Coun- 
ſelled. 


Paſſive Obedience, Unlimited Power, and 
Indefeaſible Right, ſeem to have ſomething 
of a Venerable Meaning in them; whereas 
in reality they only imply, that a King has 
a Right to be a Tyrant; and that the People 
are obliged in Conſcience to be Slaves. 
Addiſon, | 


Who would not defire the Honour that 
Azefilaus King of Sparta had, who was 
Fined by the Epbori for having ſtolen away 
all the Hearts of the People to himſelf 
Alone? Of whom it is ſaid, That he Ruled 
his Country by Obeying it. | | 

It is with Glory as with Beauty; for as a 
ſingle fine Lineament cannot make a hand- 
lome Face, neither can a ſingle good Qua- 
AM. ity 
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lity render a Man Accompliſh'd; but a Con. 
currence of many fine Features, and good 
Quali:ies, makes true Beauty, and true He. | 

et 


Henry III. of France, asking thoſe about 
him, one Day, What it was that the Duke Þ 
of Guiſe did to charm and allure every one's 
Heart? he received this Anſwer ; Sir, the 
Duke de Guiſe does Good to all the World 
without Exception, either directly by Him- 
ſelf, or indirectly by his Recommendations: 
He is Civil, Courteous, Liberal; has always 
ſome Gocd to ſay of Every-body, but never 
ſpeaks Evil of any: And this is the Reaſon 
he reigns in Mens Hearts, as abſolutely a 


your Majeſty does in your Kingdom. 


Tho' an Honourable Title may be con- 
veyed to Poſterity, yet the Ennobling Qur- 
lities, which are the Soul of Greatneſs, are 
a ſort of incommunicable Perfections, and 
cannot be transferred. Indeed, if a Man 


could bequeath his Virtues by Will, and 


ſettle his Senſe and Learning upon his Hers, 
as certainly as he can his Lands, a brave 
Anceſtor would be a mighty Privilege 


Collier. 


Title and Anceſtry render a good Man 


more Illuſtrious, but an ill one more Com- 


temptible. Vice is Infamous, tho in 4 
5 Prince; 
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Prince; and Virtue Ae en in a 
Peaſant. Adaiſon, > (17 

The Athenians raiſed a cable State to 
the Memory of Æſop, and placed a Slave on 


a Pedeſtal, that Men „ 7 the Way 
to Honour was open to all. 5 


Mien in former Ages, the Spie and 
Plain, were Great in Themſelves, and inde- 
adent on a, Thouſand, Things, which are 
= invented to, ſupply perhaps that true 
Greatneſs which 1 is now Extinct. Bruyere, | 1 


There is a Nobility without Heraldry. 
Tho' I want the Advantage of a Noble 
Birth, ſaid Marius, yet my Actions afford 
me a greater one; and they who upbraid 
me with it, are guilty of an extreme a 
in not permitting me to value myſelt upon 
my own Virtue, as much as they value them - 
ſelyes upon the Virtue of es. Saluft. 


The Man of Honour is an internal, the 
| Perſon of Honour an external; the One a 
real, the other a fictitious Character. A 
| Perſon of Honour may be a profane Liber- 
tine, penurious, proud; may infult his 
Inferiors, and defraud hls Creditors ;' but it 
ss impoſſible for a Man of Honour of be 
Bil of apy.of thee,” ill mon, 


, 
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without. Virtuez without, which we 
bat abuſe all the good Things we why 
meds they be great or little, falſe or ral 
Riches make us either Coverous or P 
gal: Fine Palaces make us deſpiſe the 
and Poverty: A great Number of Dome 
ſticks flatter Human Pride, which uſes them 
like Slaves: Valour oftentimes turns brutal 
and unjuſt: And a high Pedigree makes a 
Man take up with the Virtues of his An- 
ceſtors, without endeavouring to acquire 
any . Himſelf. M. Scudery. 


Honours are in this World under no Re- 
gulation; true Quality is neglected, Virtne 
is oppreſſed, and Vice Triumphant : The 
Laſt Day will rectify this Diſorder, and l. 
fign to every One a Station ſuitable to the 
Digni ty of his Character ; Ranks will then 
be adjuſted, and Ran raged ſet. right 
* 
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e 251 Repu rs riod; 
PRAISE and /FLATTERY. 


HERE. are few Perſons to be found, 

but are more concern'd for the Repu- 
on; of Wit and Senſe, than Honeſty and 
Virtue. - Spec. 


He that ſets no Value u 8 Re- 
pute, is as careleſs of the Actions that es 
duce en 


A Man that is deſirous to Excel, hula 
endeavour it in thoſe Things that are in 
themſelves moſt Excellent. Epit#. 


The chief Ingredients in the. Compoſi- 
tion of thoſe Qualities that gain Eſteem and 
Praiſe, are Good-nature, Truth, Good. ſenſe, 
and Good- breeding. 


There is ſcarce any Man fo Perfect, but 
we ſhall find, that he has his Weakneſſes, 
which level him with the Vulgar, as much 
as his Merit raifes him above them. 


Merit muſt take a great Compaſs to riſe, 
if not aſſiſted by Favour. | 


Fame is hke a River, that beareth up 
Things light, and drowns thoſe that are 
' weighty and folid, Ld. Bacon. | 


The 
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++Fhe' Coin that is moſt current 


Manſcind, is Flattery: The only Benefit of 


which is, that by Hearing what we are not, 
we may be Inſtructed What we ought | to be, 


21 For People of Worth, it is not neeſly 
to fetch Praiſes from their Predeceſſors; 

enough to ſpeak; of their own — 
Merit: It is ene to have ſo much Merit, 
that our Berth. 5 the leaſt Thing reſpect 


in us. 


We ſhould be careful to deſerve a good 
Reputation, by doing well ; and when that 
Care 1s once taken, not to be over-anxious 


about the Succeſs. Rochef. 


He that truly knows Him, cannot ah 


deceived by Flattery. 


Nothing finks a great 5 fo = 


as railing it above Credibility. 


It is impoſſible for a great Man to enjoy 
the Advantage of Friendſhip, except he 
firſt diſrobe himſelf of thoſe Qualities which 
render him ſubject to Flattery. 


Princes are ſeldom dealt 1 with, bu 
when they are taught to ride the Great Horſe; 
which, knowing nothing of Diſſembüng, 
will as ſoon throw an Emperor as as a a Groom. 


9 No 
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No Man ſhould be confident of his own 
Merit: The Beſt err, and the Wiſeſt are 


deceived. 


Our good Qualities often expoſe us to 
more Fs and Perſecution, than all the 
Ill we do. 


Self. love is the greateſt Flatterer in the 
World. If we did not flatter ourſelves, all 
the Flatteries of other People could never 
hurt us. 


Praiſe from the Common Peeple is gene- 
rally falſe, and rather followeth Vain Per- 
ſons than Virtuous. Ld. Bacon. 


He that will ſell his Fame, will alſo ſel 
the Public Intereſt. Solon. 


Fame and Conſcience are of Two differ- 
ent Properties; the One blazeth a Man's 
Deſerts, yet makes him nothing the better ; 


the other the better, yet never the more 
renowned, : 


Where-ever there is Flattery, there is 
always a Fool in the Caſe: If the Paraſite 
be detected. it falls to his Share; if he be 
not, to his whom he Deludes. 


It is frequent with many, upon every tri- 
vial Matter, to pawn their Reputation : A 
moſt inconſiderate Thing! For what is fo 


often 
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often lent, and paſſeth ſo many Hands upon 


every Occaſion, cannot but loſe much of its 
Value. 25 


Wie ought not to judge of Mens Merit 
by their Qualifications, but by the Uſe they 
make of them. | 


Senſe often proves deſtructive to Intereſt, 
and Ignorance promotes it: The Man of 
Principle is deterred by Thought, and the 
Other bold and adventurous for Want of it. 

Great and good Men will rather look for 
their Characters in the Writings and Precepts 
of Philoſophers, than in the Hyperboles of 
Flatterers; for they know very well, that 
wiſe Books are always true Friends. 


Little Wit ferves to Flatter with; for how 
eaſily do they work, that go with the Grain 
He that gives himſelf Liberty to play 
with his Neigbbour's Reputation, may ſoon 
play it away; and he that has no Regard 
for his own, will have none for another's. 


To be ever active in laudable Purſuits 
is the diſtinguiſhing Character of a Man of 
Merit. 7 at. 


Fame is as difficult to be preſerved, as it 
was at firſt to be acquired. Spec. 
* 
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It is a Maxim of Cato's, that a Man 
ought to Reſpect Himſelf, i. e. reſpect his 
Reaſon, that recommends an honeſt Bold- 
neſs, and forbids a ſervile Fear, which is a 
Kind of Licence and Permiſſion for Others 
to have no Regard and Conſideration for us. 


If we would perpetuate our Fame or Re- 
putation, we muſt do Things worth Write- 
ing, or write Things worth Reading. Pliny. 


There are Two forts of Enemies inſepa- 
rable from almoſt all Men, but altogether of 
Men of great Fortunes; the Flatterer, and 
the Lyar; one ſtrikes before, the other be- 
hind ; both inſenſibly, both dangerouſly. 


What is public Eſteem, but the Opinion 
of many Men in general, who are not much 
valued 1n particular ? The Judgment which 
the World makes of us, 1s. of no Manncr 
of Uſe to us; it adds nothing to our Souls 
or Bodies, nor leſſens any of our Miſeries. 
Let us conſtantly follow Reaſon, (ſays Mon- 


taigne ) and let the publick Approbation fol- 
low us the ſame Way, if it pleaſes. 


Flattery is like falſe Money; and if it 
were not for our own Vanity, could never 
pals in Payment. Rocbef. 


There is nothing more abuſes the World, 
than Fame: Such as rely on her Favour, 


Are 


. ˖7§—i f ]˙ 2 
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are ſure to be abuſed by her Reports, let 
them be ever ſo Deſerving. 


It is not the Height to which Men are ad- 
vanc'd that makes them giddy; it is the 
Looking down with Contempt upon thoſe 
below them. 

Some Men think they can never ſet a 
juſt Value on Themſelves, without the unjuſt 
Contempt of Others; and yet will perform 
all Acts of the moſt ſupererogating Civility 
to thoſe above them, which is generally 
made up of ſuch hollow Profeſſions, ſuch 
groſs Flatteries, as are worſe than Re- 
proaches. - Gent, Call. 


He that rebuketh a Man, ſhall afterwards 
find more Favour than he that flattereth 
with his Tongue. 

It is many Times as troubleſome to make 
good the Pretence to a good Quality, as to 
obtain it, Spec. | 

Men are not to be judged by their Looks, 
Habits, and Appearances ; but by the Cha. 
racter of their Lives and Converſations, and 
by their Works. *Tis better that a Man's 
own Worts, than that another Man's Words, 
ſhould praiſe him. Sir R. L'Eſtr. l 

When Commended, examine impartially 
your own Deſerts; and if you find not what 
is ſaid, note that Tongue for the * 
1 
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of Flattery; Know thyſelf, ſaid Bias; ; 90 
ſhall no Flatterer deceive the. 


Many tale leſs Care of their cafe ence, 
than their Reputation. The Religious Man 


il Action. 


in a juſt Senſe of our own Integrity, without 
Regard to the Opinion of Others. T4. 


Reputation is often got without Meri, 
and loft without Crime. 


It is faid of Apricola, that he never Glo- 
ried in any Thing he did; but as an Agent, 
referred the good Succeſs 'of his Fortune to 
the Perſon that employ*d him; and ſo by 
his Diſcretion and Mode 


from Envy, and loſt no Part 1 his deſerved 
Praiſe, 


A _—— Companion is a dangerous 
Enemy, 3 
By endeavouring to purchaſe the Repu- 


tation of being Witty, Men often loſe the 
Advantage of being thought Wile. 


It is a Thing exceeding rare to diſtinguiſh 
Virtue, and Fortune; the 'moſt Impious, 
if Proſperous, are always applauded ; the 

R 


moſt 


fears, the Man of Honour * to do an 


Saüsfaction © can 1 be — but 


ſty freed himſelf 
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moſt Virtuous, if Unpr rous, are fret 
be deſpiſed. Spec. * 


There is no ſuch Flatterer, as is a Mar 
Self; and there is no ſuch Remedy agzinſ 


Flattery of a Man's Self, as the Liberty of 


a Fnend. Ld. Bacon. 


He that Reviles me, (it may be) call 
me Fool; a bed Gl a WEE 
not Heed, will make me one. 


I frequent the Company more of tho 
who. find Fault with, me, fays Montaign, 
than thoſe that Flatter me; and am more 
proud of a Conqueſt gained over my Sell 
when 1 ſubmit co the Force of my Aduer- 
ſary's Reaſon, than, I am] p leaſed with 2 
Victory obtained: over him by Reaſon of his 

eaknefs. 


Us 


There are no Snares ſo Dangerous as thoſe 
that are laid for us under the Name of good 
Offices. The Greeks ſaid, That Flatterer 
never liſt a Man up, but as the Eagle doe 

the Tortoiſe, to get ſomething by his Fall 


Affected or exceſſive. Compliments ther 
come from Perſons/that. make it, their Bulr 
neſs to deceive, or thoſe that are eaſy tu 
be impoſed upon; and commonly ſuch a 
tuffer themſelves to be baffled: by Compl: 
ments, return the ſame Coin. 
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The Philoſopher Bias, being ask d, What 
Animal he thought the moſt urtful? re- 
Iphyd, That of wild Creatures, a Tyrant ; 

and of tame ones, a Flatterer. 

Men of mean Qualities ſhew but little 
W Favour to great Virtues; a lofty Wiſdom 
offends an ordinary Reaſon. 

Superiority in Virtue is the moſt unpardon- 
able Provocation that can be given to a baſe 
Mind: Innocence is too amiable to be be- 
held without Hatred ; and it is a ſecret Ac- 
knowledgment of Merit which the Wicked 
are betray d into, when they purſue good 
Men with Violence. This Behaviour viſi- 
bly proceeds from a Conſciouſneſs in them, 
that other Peoples Virtue upbraids their own 
Want of it. Enghſbm. 


It was ſaid of the good Emperor Severus, 
as well as of Auguſtus, That he ſhould never 


at been born, or that he never ſhould bawe 
te 


King Alphonſus was wont to ſay, That his 
dead Counſellors, meaning his Books, were 
to him far better than the Living; for they, 


1 Flattery or Fear, preſented to him 
* | 


K 2 | A 
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A moderate Commendation paſſes now 
for a Libel; cold and ſcanty Praiſes go fo 
Detraction. Sir R. L' Eſtr. 17 


How Satirical is that Praiſe, which com- 
mends a Man for Virtues, that all the World 
knows he has not! Exceſſive Praiſes excite 
Curioſity, and incite to Envy; fo that if 
Merit anſwer not the Value that is ſet upon 
it, (as it commonly happens) general Opinion 
revolts from the Impoſtor, and makes the 
Flatterer and Flattered both Ridiculous, 


There is this Good in Commendation, 
that it helps to confirm Men in the Practice 
of Virtue, No Obligation can be of more 
Force, than to render to. eminent Virtue its 
due Merits, 


The Character of the Perſon who com- 
mends you, is to be conſider' d, before you 
ſet a Value upon his Eſteem. The wiſe 
Man applauds him whom he thinks moſt 
Virtuous ; the reſt of the World him who 
is moſt Wealthy. Spec, 


It is better, ſaid Antiſtbenes, to fall among 
Crows, than Flatterers ; for thoſe only de- 
vour the Dead, theſe the Living. 


When the Athenians pulled down the 


Statues of Demetrius Phalereus; They . 
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not, ſaid he, deprive me of thoſe Virtues 
that cauſed them to be erected. 


Tis very ſtrange, that no Eſtimate is 
made of any Creature, except our Selves, 
but by its proper Qualities. He has a 
| magnificent Houſe, ſo many Thouſand Pounds 
4 Year, is the common Way of eſtimating 
Men, tho' theſe Things are only about them, 
not in tbem, and make no Part of their 
Character. Mont. 


It was elegantly faid in a Letter to Card. 
Richlieu, — My Lord, As there was here- 
tofore a Valiant Man who could not receive 
any Wounds, but on the Scars of thoſe he 
had already receiv'd ; ſo you cannot be 
praiſed, but by Repetitions z ſeeing that 
Truth, which has its Bounds,, has ſaid for 
you, whatever Falſhood, which knows none, 
has invented for Others. 


A Man's Praiſes have very muſical and 
charming Accents in another Man's Mouth, 
but are flat and untunable in his own. Tis 
Arrogance to take that to our Selves, which 
another has the ſole Property of Beſtowing. 


Fytbagoras uſed to ſay, That thoſe that 
Reproved us, were greater Friends to us, 
than thoſe that Flatter*d us. And another 
Philoſopher, That to become a Happy Man, 

R 3 one 
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one muſt have either Faithful Friends, or 


Severe Enemies. 1 | 


Fortune and Futurity are not to be pueſſed 
at; and Fame does not always ſtand upon 
Deſert and Judgment. M. Aurel. 


Flatter not, nor be thou Flattered. Follow 


the Dictates of your Reaſon, and you arc 
ſafe. 


Felicity conſiſts not in having the 4 
plauſe of the People at one's Entrance; K 
that is an Advantage, which all that Enter, 
have: The Difficulty is, to have the ſame 
Applauſe at one's Exit. : 6, 


A Death-bed Flattery is the worſt of 
Treacheries. There are certain Decencies 
of Form and Civility, *tis true, that purely 
regard Matter of Converſation and good 
Manners ; and theſe Reſpects ought to be 
preſerved : But Ceremonies of Mode and 
ghtily out of Seaſon, 
when Life and Salvation come to be at Stake. 
Sir R. L' Eftr. 


Honours, Monuments, and all the Works 
of Vanity and Ambition, are demoliſh'd and 
deſtroyed by Time; but the Reputation 0 
Wiſdom is Venerable to Poſterity. Sen. 

| | of 
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Of WEALTH, LUXURY, and the Purſuit 
' of PLEASURES. 


OTH IN G can be more Inglorious, | 
than a Gentleman only by Name; 
whoſe Soul is Ignorant, and Life Immortal. 
Jer. | * 


Wiſdom is better without an Inheritance, 
than an Inheritance without Wiſdom. 


He that gets an Eſtate, will keep it better 
than he that finds it. | 


Riches cannot purchaſe worthy Endow- 
ments; they make us neither more Wiſe, 
nor more Healthy. None but Intellectual 


Poſſeſſions are what we can properly call. 
our Own. Spec. 


Some People are nothing elſe but Money, 
Pride, and Pleaſure : Theſe Three Things. 
ingroſs their Thoughts, and take up the 
whole Soul of them. Collier. 


There is more Money idly ſpent to be 
laugh'd at, than for any One Thing in the 
World, tho' the Purchaſers do not think ſo. 
M. of Hal, | 


To 
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To keep a full Table, is a Way to extend 


one's Acquaintance, but no ſure one to pro- 
cure Friends. Feaſting makes no F riendſhip, 


There is not in the World a ſurer Sign of 
a little Soul, than the ftriving to gain 
Reſpect by ſuch deſpicable Means as Drek 
and rich Cloaths: None will depend on theſe 
Ornaments but they who have no other, 
Charron. 


A fine Coat is but a Livery, when the 
Perſon who wears it diſcovers no higher 
Senſe than that of a Footman. Spec. 


All worldly Pleaſure is correſpondent to 
a like Meaſure of Anxiety. Ob. 


He that will ſacrifice his Liberty to his 
Palate, and convey over his Perſon” for Su- 
perfluities, is a Slave of his own making, 
and deſerves to be uſed accordingly. Collier. 

A great Fortune in the Hands of a Fool, 


is a great Misfortune. The more Riches 2. 
Fool has, the greater Fool he is. 


Riches laviſhly ſpent, breed Grief to our 
Heart, Sorrow to. our Friends, and Miſery 


to our Heirs. 


Not to defire Pleaſures, is equivalent to 
the.Enjoyment of them, I ſee no greater 
* e Pleaſure 


and the Purſuit of PLEASURES. 189% 
Pleaſure in this World, ſaid Tertullian, than 
the Contempt of Pleaſure. 


It is remarkable, that among thoſe that 
place their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the 
moſt Miſerable that ſeem to be the Happieſt: 


Sen. < 
Wiſdom pities thoſe that the World ad- 
mire: A 

How deſpicable is his Condition, who is 
above Neceſſity, and yet ſhall reſign his 
Reaſon and his Integrity to purchaſe Super- 
fluities! Tat. | | 


The Luxurious live to eat and drink, but | 
the Wiſe and Temperate eat and drink to 
live. Plat. | 


| Cookery is now become ſo myſterious a.. 
Trade, that the Kitchen has almoſt as many 
Intricacies as the Schools. To keep the 
Kitchen always hot, is the Way to ſet the 
Houſe on Fire, Gent. Cal. | 


Thoſe who live Magnificently, for the 
moſt Part, are the real Poor; they endea- 
vour to get Money on all Hands with Diſ- 
quiet and Trouble, to maintain the Pleaſures 
of Others. St. Eur. k 


Amongſt the ancient Romans there Was a 
Law kept inviolably, That. na Man ſhould. 
| make 
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make a public Feaſt, except he had before 


provided for all the Poor of his Neigh- 
bourhood. 


The more Servantsa Man keeps, the more 
Snies he has. upon him. That any Man 
ſhould make Work for ſo many, or rather 
keep them from Worla to make up : 
Train, has a Levity and Luxury in it very 
Surpriſing. Pen. | 

Democritus laughed at the whole World, 
but at nothing more in it, than Peoples eager 
Purſuit of Riches and Honour. 

Vice is covered by Wealth, and Virtue 
by Poverty. * Spec. | 


*Tis more Honourable not to have, and 
yet deſerve, than to have, and not de- 


ſerve. 


The little Value Providence ſets on Rice, 
is ſeen by the Perſons on whom they are 
generally beſtowed. Tat. 


Pleaſures, ſays Ariftotle, are corruptive 
of Principles. Reaſon is very troubleſome 


to thoſe Men who reſolve to live like 
Brutes. 


He that's violent in the Purſuit of Plea- 
ſure, won't ſtick to turn Villain for the Pur- 
chaſe. M. Aurel. i 5 
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The fine Gentlemen of this Age are diſtin- 
guiſhed for their Pride, Luxury, and Hard- 
neſs of Heart; they are utter Strangers to 
Compaſſion and Humanity, Spec. 


The Man of Pleaſure, as the Phraſe is, 
is the moſt ridiculous of all Beings : He tra- 
vels, indeed, with his Ribband, Plume, and 
Bells; his Dreſs, and his Miaſic; but through 
a toilſome and beaten Road; and every 
Day nauſeouſly repeats the ſame Tract. 
Dr. Young. I 


He that abounds in Riches, good Chear, 
Dogs, Horſes, Equipages, Fools, and Flat- 
terers, muſt certainly. be @ Great Man. 
Bruyere. | 


Pray, What were you made for? (ſays 
the Emperor Aurelius) For your Pleaſures? 


Common Senſe won't bear fo ſcandalous an 
Anſwer. 


The little Soul that canverſes no higher 
than the Looking-glaſs, and a Fantaſtic 
Preſs, may help to make up the Shew of 
the World; but muſt not be reckon'd among 
the rational Inhabitants of it. 


Exceſs in Apparel is a coſtly Folly; the 


very Trimmings would cloathe all the 
Naked, | 


How 
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How wretched is it to conſider the Care 
and Coſt laid out upon Luxury and Shew; 
and the general Neglect of thoſe ſhining 
Habits of the Mind, which ſhould ſet us of 
in real and ſolid Erl When Plea- 
ſure is Predominant, all Virtues of Courſe 
are excluded. 


The Memory of good and worthy 
Actions gives a quicker Reliſn to the Soul, 
than ever it could poſſibly take in the hgh 
Enjoyments of Youth. Spec. 


Tf Senſuality were Pleafure, Beaſts ar 
happier than Men : But human Felicity 
lodged in the Soul, not in the Fleſh. 


Nature hath cut off the Coſt and luxurious 
Impertinences of our Affections, in Food, 
Raiment, and the like; in being contented, 
that her Neceſſities ſhould be -cheaply fup- 


1 


Ile that liveth in Pleaſure, is dead while 
he liveth; but he that reſiſteth Pleaſures, 
crowneth his Life. | 


Let Pleaſures be never ſo Innocent, the 
Exceſs is » gs Criminal. Sf. Evr. 

The poſſeſſing of Abundance is very far 
from giving us the. Quiet that there | is in 
not deſiring them. 
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Who can help reflecting on thoſe, whoſe 


Tables are daily ſpread to the ſecond and 
third Courſes, which kill many with Surfeits, 
whilſt as many ſtarve at their” Gates with 
OOO A «ot cocoon areas: 

He hath Riches ſufficient, who hath 
enough to be Charitable. Sir T. Brown. 

The Neceſſities of the Body. are the pro- 
per Meaſure of our Care for the Things of 
this Life; but if once we leave this Rule, 
and exceed thoſe, Neceſſities, then are we 
carried into all the Extravagancies in the 
Wond. . e ine e ene 

Pleaſures unduly taken enervate the Soul, 
make Fools of the Wiſe, and Cowards of 
he Brave. A Libertine Life is not a Liſe 
ff Liberty. þ W | 11a? 
There cannot be a more ridiculous Folly, 
han to ſpend high, in Confidence of Reyer- 
ions, and diſtant Expectations. Char. 


The Voluptuous conſumes his Wealth, 
e Miſer hides it. *Tis the wiſe Man only 
at uſes it, and to good Purpoſes. 


It was a fine Anſwer of Diogenes, who, 
10g aſked in Mockery, Why Philoſophers 
rere the Followers of rich Men, and not 
ich Men of Philoſophers ; reply'd, Becauſe 

8 me : 
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the one knew what they had need en 
the other did not. l ancte 


| at this, That they were: thought Richer that 
had Superfluous Things, than they who had 
. what were Profitable and Neceſſary. 


rity ; and thoſe Creatures, which contnbur 


more tenderly and ſumptuouſiy maintained 
than ſuch as are in Neceſſity among our 


I 


(AS "T7 


Tho- Want! is the Scorn of every we] 
Fool; an innocent Poverty is yet. refer 
to all the guilty rere 12 orld can 

er. Tat. oy t. g 


Ariſtotle wondered a at "king more than 


From the Manner of Mens bearing ther 
b b we often pity the Proſperoy, 
and admire the Unfortunate, Spec. 1 


So. ſtupid and brutiſh, os worthleſs pr 
ſcandalous, are too. many. ſeen i in this dege- 
nerate Age, that Grandeur and Equipage ar 
looked upon as more indiſpenſable than Chi- 


merely to our Pomp, or our Diverſion, are 


Selves. F., Par. 


Thoſe Perſons, ſays 7; atitus,. are e und 
a mighty Error, who know not how.to d 
ſtinguiſh between Liberality and Lux 
Abundance of Men 2 how to Squat 
der, that do not know how to Give, 
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It, is à general Obſervation, that that the 
geateſt Pride and Affectation in Apparel, 
are lodged with Perſons of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial Ignorance. The beſt Way of di- 
ſtinguiſhing is by the Qualities of tbe A 
Cent. Lib. 


Caligula made himſelf Ridiculous by he 
qofineſ and Fantaſticalneſs of his Habit; ; 
and Auguſtus was as much admired for the 
Modeſty and Gravity df I. eg 


We are come to ſuch an extraordina 
Pitch of Politeneſs, that the AﬀeCtation of 
being Gay and in Faſbion, has very near 
taken from us our good: Senſe, and our en 
7 Gent. Lib. 


* ” The Vain is the moſt 2's 800 
of Folly. In what does this Man lay out 
the Faculties of an Immortal Soul? That 
Time, on which depends Eternity? That 
Eſtate, which, well diſpoſed of, might in 
ſome Meaſure purchaſe Heaven ? What is 
his ſerious Labour, ſubtle Machination, ar- 
dent Deſire, and reigning Ambition? — To 
be ſeen. This ridiculous, but true Anſwer, 
renders all grave Cenſure alwoſt Superflu- 
ous. Dr. Young. „ 


What if a Body might . al the Plea- 
fures in the World for the Aſking? Who 
v1 o '--: 008 


15 of Wr r N Logs)” A, 
would” fo Unman Rene as,. 5 abtepting 


of them, to deſert his Soul, and become a 
perpetual: Slave to his Senſes ? Sentea;. 


The Delicacies- of, Enterraipments,/the 
8 of Muſic, . the , Nivertiſement of 
the Theatre, the Magnificence, of Corrs 
nor the moſt Mining Affembffes a 
ful Satisfaction to any wit. Nane ge For: 


{IC 
All 2005 Happineſs! confiſ in Oi 
nion. | - ty} ly 


There are too mary * that une 
remper of Mind, which troubles itſelf with 
nothing that is ſerious” and "weighty, But 
account Life a Paſtime, ah ſeek no 
above- Recreation, never + we EI 
this will end at laſt. F. Harſ. 5 


The Temperate Man's Pleaſures 4; du 
cable. becauſe they are Regular; acd all ts 
Lift is calm rr ſerene, becauſe it is In. 
— 3 ? 


Pla — while 157 flatter a Mas to 
| Bip. to Death. - 


A Felicity chat cells Pains, giveth 


.es, Gracian. . 


*  Ariftippits faid, he liked no Pleas bu 
1 Man's woe Pye 


, „ . 


* - 
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The Gregianz gh Romans had in Deteſta- | 
tion the very Name of Philoxenus, for. his 
filthy Wiſh of a Crane's Neck, for the Plc 
ſure he took in Eating. 


Men may Surfeit with too much, a on 
as Starve with too little. 


Thoſe who make no other UIſe of Life 
than to Gormandize, never employ - their 
Faculties: Their Reaſoning is Idle, and 
their Underſtanding hes Fallow : Hence it 
is our Great Folks in theſe Days ſurpaſs 
other People only in glutting cheir Appe- 
tites 3 and- are as poor in Knowledge, as 
they are nich in Eſtates. Gracian. 


What is 4 Man the worſe for the laſt 
Year's plain Diet; or what now the better 
for the laſt great Feaſt? What's a'Voluptu- 


ous Dinner, and the frothy Vanity of Dif- 

courſe that commonly aches theſe” * 

ous Entertainments? What is it Var 

whe is Ti 4 Man of 90 a 

to ime. 8 le? 85. Si 
E 858 e Sr 
The W Side board, to an vow 


nuous Eye, has more the Air of. an-Aller | 
than a Table. 11 ves tur ge Beg wo 0 70 : 


The Kundi at their Feaſts, to prevent 
Exceſs, ſet a-Skeleton before their Gueſts, 
YU 527 S 3 with 
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with” this' Motth; ox muſt 
ſhortly ſich.” Phu, bf - 7 1 


4 SO 


Ile that looks into the Offices of th 
Luxurious, and ſees. the Troops of Servants 
Skating and nd" down, the 

Maſſacre of Beaſts and owl, and eh 
thing a: float in the richeſt Wine; eatinothu 
wonder at ſo horrible, a Profufton for tie 
Guts of one Femmipir Dona. 2 


Pledlures, do bu weaken al Mind, and | 
850 d us for our ieh to Farting, yho 


ed le WY = the Wages of e 


very. Ort e "P L £20.28 13.1 
Pan young 
les with w e d lumes, and 
4585 and Pa, 00 
Poſſeſſion of a Mi 
— — . 0 "oj = 


* MA 6 be Sig h 
Krwu by their Wes, "thir they Eck tut 
Nevelty tr Wickednefs, and glory in a bad 
Reputation: Or (as Tacitus obſerves) fint 


a Grandeur 


20 1A $112 Storm a6 Ay: Ae 


No good Man was ever inwardliy wobbbe 
for che Omiffo of any Pleaſure; from 
whence: it follows, that »Plenſares, trie 

ſpeaking, 


17 4 £ 
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Speaking, are neither profitable nor good, 
M. Aurel. II 9IROTET 1 nk 13189 

The Tempers of ſome are fo Solid, /and 
their Conflicmionyct ſo Sedentary, that cy 
cannot rehſf Activity, or rough Exerciſe 
their very Diverſions are in à Manner C Wag 
N and bent on Ard gu re 

5 8 regune- Awuſements) of 1a, more 
attend hos 126008 500 A 

There is but One ſolid Plenſure in Liſez 
Mi that is our Duty. How miſerable then; 
how unwiſe, how unpardonable are They, 
who make that Ove a Pain] Dr. J. a 


+ All ehe Treaſes Of che Earth ute not t 


be compared to the kat, Virtue of the Stu 
$orrates. 0's: hun : r ga Mme 11 


A Wicked Man c ener 2 — Hap py; 1 tho? 
be had che Riel s uf Class 5 
Ores, and the Glory bf e ¹j,Ü;) Nand 


and Honouts) cn never — 
Conſcience, 5: Oc 8 10 S It! r 119 pq 


The Comſiderati 2 * the Digg. y and 
Excellence of dur mange 8 us 


how ne night — 
m Luxury, 8 
how Motil — 01 ber Nd 


er Life of udn, Temperance, Agr 
Labdetgr. Cicero. ir : Vidal * 114643 71 fe 


Toy | Some 
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„ ** by Wit ma 
- Wealth, t 
by Wealth can it. * 955 


„A cod Man will; hl HumſelF/te to. wel 
8 and his Neighbour alſo to win, an 

te by Gaming. Love of Gaming cor- 
rupts the beſt Principles in the World. 


Gaming, lee a Quickſand, ſwallows up 
a Man in à Moment. Our Follies and Vices 
help one another, and blind the Bubble at 
the ſame Time r 8 ee the _ 
homer 

"Among „ e Evil that” 1 0 
Gaming, are hs, Toſs of Time; Loſs of 
Reputation 4: Loſs. of Health 3 Loſs of For 
du; Laſt of, Temper i Ruin of Families; 
Defrauding of Creditors ; and, what is often 
the, Effett of, it, the Loſs.of Life itſelf. 

| Riches are A with Pain, kept with 
Care, and loſt with Gtief. The Cares of 


Riches, lie heavier upon a good Man, than 
the Inconveniencies of an * _— 


Sir R. L'Eftr. 


* " 
. : 


Our Pleakures, for. the maſt par 
fa ceitful.;. and, like 50. 
ſhort, falſe, an d 5517 vi 


—_— revenge 2 9 
Hour, ch the 20 2 paves, ve q 
ius there no better nt for Peo- 
ple than . What did they .- 
c 2 J 


and the Par fil of. Pur * en 8. 0 


they fell into theſe. Methods ꝰ Let Pride 
pay, and Exceſs be well Exciſed; any.” -_ 
hat wilt not Cure, it will however ! 


ngdom. Pen.” in ine 
keep the King n 8 


There is bo Remark mort cn among 
the ancient Hiſtorians, than that when the 
State was "corrupted; with Avarice and 2 
xury, it was in Danger of IN; emi net 
Sold. vo 


* Tho! Prudence! may oblige 3 
cure a Competency, yet never was any Qne 
by 1 1 n induced do ſeck Sehe 
ities. 4 4 E. * 4 


What is the Difference; in ER. be⸗ 
twiat Ola Mm and Cbildeen, but char the 
One deals in Paintings and Statust, and the 
Other in Babies So that we ouefelves. are 
ny the more Expenſive Ronde! NW 


Thee Ing genious N. Paſcal alwa $: i 
Mind this Maxim, Avoid e 505 Su- f 
puh. 


If they who affect an + ontward 8 8 
how many deride their trivial Tafte,. they 
would be aſhamed of themſelves, and grow. 
wiſer ; and beſtow their Superflulties in 


helping the Needy,  andbeſriending; the ay 6g 
—_— $ ec. 


A | cles 
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Richneſs of Dreſs contributes nothing to 
2 Man of Senſe; but rather makes his Senſe 
inquired into. The more che Body: 18 ſet of, 
the Mind appears. the leſs. 


Thoſe Men who deſtroy a healehful Con 
Hiturion of Body by — vv and an 
irregular Life, do as// manifeſtly kill them- 
ſelves, as thoſe who hang; or en or 
drown 1 0 Dn. Sher]. 


Recreations, moderately uſed, are proſit- 
able to the Body for Health, to the Mind 
for n But it is a Note of a vain 


Mind, to be running aſter * gari(h 
Pomp or Shew. 


How reſined is the Modern Taſte! when 
the uſeful Drama is ill reliſh'd, and nothing 
can Entertain like Farce and Pantomime; and 

the more ſolid and laſting Pleaſure of the 
Ear forſaken, for that of the Eye, which i 


vain and tranſitory. 

It is ſeen to the Terror of Wiſtom, that 
from a large Eſtate are fetched all Virtwes: 
A Man in ſuch Poſſeſſion ſhall be Honel, 
Wile, Valiant, Learned : The Strength of 
tis Ability is not from his Wit, but his Re- 

venue; Which is a Conſpiracy between Ig 
-norance and Adulation, to —— . 


ledge. 
: | The 


aud tbe Pur ſuit of Pit, 48 RES. 203 

The e Sa Wealth can afford 
us, is that, of, ng Good Tis a 55 y 
Thing when a "Mars eile is alſo ade bis 
Perfection. N 


All Men of E tates are, in Effect but 
Truſtees for the Benefit of the Diſtreſed; 
and will be ſo reckon'd, when they are to 
give an Account, "Bong, 2 Fre 


ci hey that are Lovers of 3 look 
upon all Diſcourſe of Religion as Canting. 
Eating and Drinking, and vain Mirth, News, 
and Play, and the like, are their conſtant 
Entertainment; who know no other Plea- 


ſures than what their Five I: furniſh 
them with. F. Parſ.. 


It is an Inſolence natural to the Wealthy, 
to affix, as much as in them lies, the Cha- 
"raſter of a Man to his Circumſtances. Take 
away, ſaid, Laltantiis, Pride and Boaſting 
from rich Men, and thete will be no 951 


: ference between a poor Man, and-a rich. 


A mean Eſtate is not to bo Cont 1 


nor the Rich that f is Fooliſh, to be hattin 
x Admiration. 


if The Q A 4. a 1; 


The Poſſeſnon of, Riches, cannot, Side a 
Man a Title to Greatnef ſo becauſe tis look 
ed upon as a Greatneſs of Mind to contema 


, thoſe Gifts of Fortune, and to be hot. the 
Deſire of them. In 


9 
* 
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In the ffouriſhing Commoriwealths af 


Greece and Rome,” it was either ſome bret 


Action agamft the Enemy, or eminent Ju- 
ſtice, Virtue, or Ability, that raiſed one 
Man above another; Wealth had no Share 
n 557 40 Fend teen 


21 Di 9211 al ww In N 1 812 
Ciſt an Eye into the gay W. 


: 


11. - 5 ? 
Id, what 


ſee we, for the molt part, but a Set of 1 


rulous, emaciated, fluttering, fantaſtical 

ings, worn out in the keen Purſuit of Plea: 
ſure; Creatures that kyvto, 0407, condemn, 
neplore, yer ſrill purſue, their own Infelicity? 
The decay'd Monuments of Error! The 
thin Remains of what is called Delight! 
Dr. Zoung. | V N D en; 
- He only is worthy of Efteem, that knows 
what is Juſt and Honeſt, and dares do it; 
that is Maſter of his own Paſſions, and ſcorns 
to be a Slave to another's * Such an one, in 
the loweſt Poverty, is a far better Man, and 
merits more Reſpect, than thoſe gay Things, 


who owe all their Gxeatneſs and Reputation 


to their Rentals and Revenues,” Dr. Fal. 


When we pity thoſe that endure Sickneſs 
and Diſtreſs, or any other Temporal Aﬀic- 
tions; let us remember, how much worſe it 
is with the proſperous and gay Sinner; with 
them whe are given over to a t 


© = wm} — — at 
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Senſe, auc rs © cus off in the Vid: ot their 
Wiekedneſs. F F,. Fer. AA 


We. admire. no. May for enjoying all 
Bodil Pleaſures to the full; this may create” 
him AlN but not Fftcem : Whereas Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Prudence, true Piety and Virtue, 
and all the Offices of Humanity, Charity, 
and Friendſhip, have the Praiſe and Com- 
mendation, even of thoſe who will not imi- 
tate them. The Wiſe and God will be 
ever Loved and Honoured, as the Glory of 
Human Nature. Dn. Sherl. | 


Of all the Things this World affords us, 
the Poſſeſſion and Eno ment of Wiſdom 
alone is Immortal. A Ani Adherence to 
Virtue, and a well- regulated Life, rendets 
our Pleaſures more ſolid and laſting. 


If we apply ourſelves ſeriouſly to Willow, 
we ſhall never live without true Pleaſure, 
but learn to be pleaſed with every Thing: 
We ſhall be pleaſed ſo far with Wealth, as it 
makes us Beneficial to others ; with Poverty, 
for not having much to care for; and with 
Obſeurity, for being unenvied. Plut. 


The Great are under as much Difficulty 


to expend with - Pleaſure, as the Mean to 
labour wih Succeſs, Dr. 2 oung. 


T There 


through a Set of Vanities, in the Declen- 


Mind will ſerve us upon the Way, and male 
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_ There is a ſweet Pleaſure in Contemplation: 
All others grow flat and inſipid upon fre- 
quent Uſe; and when a Man hath mn 


ſion of his Age he knows not what to do 
with himſelf, if he cannot Think. Sir J. 
P. Blount. | rent: | 
Religion is ſo far from barring Men am 
innocent Pleaſure, or Comfort of Human 
Life, that it purifies the Pleaſures of it, and 
renders them more grateful and generous; 
and beſides this, it brings mighty Pleaſure 
of its own, thoſe of a glorious Hope, a { 
rene Mind, a calm and undiſturbed Cor- 
ſcience, which do far outreliſh the moſt 
ſtudied and artificial Luxuries. Dn. Sberl. 


There needs no Train of Servants, no 
Pomp or Equipage, to make good our Pa. 
ſage to Heaven; but the Graces of an honeſ 


us Happy at our Journey's End. Sen. 
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Of WoMEN, Love, and MARRIAGE. 


H E utmoſt of a Woman 8 Character 

is contained in Domeſtic Life; firſt, 
her Fiery towards Gop, and next in the 
Duties of a Daughter, a Wife, a Mother, 
and a Siſter. Spec. | | 


A prudent Woman is in the ſame Claſs 
of Honour as a wiſe Man. Tat. 


Nothing can atone for the want of Mo- 

deſty and Innocence; without which Beauty 
is- Ungraceful, and Quality ContempubF. 
per. 


The Liberality of Nature in the Perſon, 
is frequently attended with a Deficiency in 
the Underſtanding, + _ 


A Man's beſt Fortane, or worlt is'a : 
Wife. 


Love cannot long be Concealed where it 
1s, nor Diſſembled where it is not. Rochef. 


The beſt Dowry to advance the Marriage 
of a young Lady, is when ſhe has in her 
Countenance, Mildneſs; in her Speech, 

2 Willom 3 


= 
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Wiſdom ; in her Behaviour, Modeſty ; and 
in her Life, Virtue. Fenlon q Epiſt. 


| A good Wife (ſays Solomon) is a good 
| Portion; and there is nothing of ſo much 
1 Worth as a Mind well Inſtructed. 
Betrer is a Portion in a Wife, that it 
4 Wife. | 
Many of the Misfortunes in Families af 
from the trifling Way 1 Women have in 
ſpending their Time, and gratifying only 
their Eyes and Eats, inſtead of theit Reaſon 
and Underſtanding. Tat. 


ALady who is tender of her Reputation, 
would not be pleas d to hear herſelf applaud 
| ed for her great Skill in Muſic and Dancing, 
Salluft, ſpeaking of Sempronia, a Woman 
of great Quality, but of a moſt abandon'd 
Character, obſerves, that The ſung and danc'd 
with more Art and Grace, than became a 
Virtuous Woman. 


There is nothing that wears out a fine 
Face like the Vigils of the Card-table, and 
thoſe cutting Paſſions which naturally attend 
them. Haggard Looks, and pale Com- 
plexions, are the natural Indications of 


'emale Gameſter. Addiſon. 
The 


and MARRIAGE. 209 


The plainer the Dreſs, Lan er 
Luſtre does Beauty appear. Virtue is the 
oreateſt Ornament, and good Senſe the beſt 
Equipage. M. of Hat N 


When a Woman is once taken with her 
Drapery, Religion is commonly laid aſide, 
or uſed more out of Cuſtom, than Devotion: 
When her governing Paſſions lie this Way, 
Charity is diſabled, and Juſtice 1s overlook'd; 
and ſhe is loſt to all the noble Purpoſes of 
Life. Collier. / | 
It is always to, be underſtood, That a 
Lady takes all you detract from the reſt of 
her Sex, to be a Gift to her. T.. 

Beauty, too much expoſed, hath greater 
Diſadvantage than Plainneſs. 

Lovers complain of their Hearts, when 
the Diſtemper is in their Heads, 

It is a ſhrewd Remark, that Love and 
Pride ſtock Bedlam. 

Love is of the Nature of a Burning-glaſs, 
which, kept till in One Place, fireth; 
changed often, it doth nothing. Sir F. 
Suckl. de eee ves 

Mutual Deſire, ſays Plutarch, is natural 
between different Sexes; but as for that 

r es 


mo Of bett Lobt, 


impetuous Concu Pe that hurries Per. 
ſons away with ſo much Precipitation and 

Fury, _ not properly called Love: For 
Love that is entertained in a truly geherois 


Breaſt, by Means of Friendſhip, tertiinate 
in Virtue. 


A Woman had need be perfectly provided 
of Virtue, to r the Ruins of ka Beauty, 
Spes. 


How vain are ſuch who are dero 1 
Life, yet would avoid old Age; as if it 
were a Reproach to look Old! Tell a Woman 
of her Age, and per haps you make her 

as deeply Bluſh, as if you àccuſed her of 
| — Vir R. L' Hir. 

An inviolable Fidelity, good Humouf, 
and Complacency of Temper in a Wife, 
outlive all the Charms of -a ſine Face, and 
make the Decays of it inviſible. Tat. 


Some have ſaid, that 1 fills the 
Earth, and Virginity Heaven : But Others 

have well anfwered, How ſhould Heaven 

be full, if the Eurth wete empty? 


Women can ſooner forgive great Indiſ 
cretions, than ſmall Infidelities. Rocbef. 


It is ſeldom ſeen, that beautiful Perſons 
are otherwiſe of — Virtue, Ld. Bacon. 
Howloever | 


G - 


und MAR RIA E. 2141 


Howſoc ver a lewd Woman may Pleuſe u 
Man for a Time, he will hare her in the 
End, and e deſtroy hun. Sir 


. Ral. 


A Woman of great Spirit, 5 little 
Underſtanding, expoſes herſelf to Deriſion 
and Reproach, und is deſpiſod beer 


ſhe appears. Tut. 
Marriage is like a Sea Voyage; he that 


enters into the Ship, muſt look to meet 
with Storms and Tempeſts. 


There are ſuch perverſe Creatures that 
fall to ſome Mens Lots, with whom it re- 
quires more than common Proficiency in 
Philoſophy to be able to live. What charm- 
ing Companions for Life are ſuch W. omen 
Syke. 

Alcabiades, being aon at Secrates's 
Patience, aſk'd him. How he could endure 
the perpetual Scolding of his Wife ? Muy, 
ſaid he, ws thoſe do dub are accuſtomed. to the 
ordinary Noiſe- of Wheels to draw Water. 


He that contemns a Shreto to the 
of not deſcending to Mou it with rows. does 
worſe than Beat her. Sir R. L"Eftr. 


A certain bold Woman came to Gratian 
the Emperor, and with much Clamour 
complained 
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complained. to him of her Husband: T0 
whom the Emperor mildly ſaid, Woman, 
what are theſe Things to me? Yes, ſai | 
the ; for he hath alſo ſpoken many Things 
againſt thy Majeſty : To which he then ſad, 
Woman, and what is that to thee ? 


There is an old Sarcaſtical Saying con. 
cerning the Halian Women, That they ar 
Magpies at the Door, Sirens in the Win- 
dow, Saints in the Church, and Devils in 
the Houſe. 


. He who, to Worth in Woman over: truſt 
ing, Lets her Will rule, — if Evil thence 
enſue, She firſt his weak Indulgence vil 
accuſe. Milton's Par. L. 


There are two Sorts of Perſons which 
are not to be Comforted; A Rich Man, 
when he finds himſelf Dying; and a Beauty, 
when ſhe finds her Charms fading. 


Solid Love, whoſe Root is Virtue, can 
no more die, than Virtue itſelf. Eraſ. 


A Courtezan taking Notice to Gelon King 
of Syracuſe, that he had an ill Breath; he 
ask'd his Wife, Why ſhe did not tell him 
of it? I thought, faid ſhe, that all Mens 
Breath were alike, 


Without 
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Without Conſtancy there is neither Love, 
Friendſhip, or Virtue, in the World. 


dit of a Merebunt, and the Modeſty of a 
Woman, prevail more than their Power, 
Riches, of Beauty. | 1 d : 
Sopbocles, being ask d, What Harm he 
would wiſh to his Enemy? anſwer'd, That 
he might Love where he was not Liked. 
He who marries a Woman he could never 
Love, will, 'tis to be feated, love a Woman 
he never Married. y 
It was a pleaſant Put- off of a Droll, when 
Ohe told him, he had gotten a very plain 
Woman to his Wife: Yes, faid he, I know 
I have, but I am now drinking to make her 
Handfome. | | | 
In reading Romances, Women (who ate 
moſtly addicted this Way) do not only learn 
the Evil they ſhould be ignorant of, but 
alſo the moſt delicate Ways of committing 
it. Spec. 2 
As the Poets repreſented the Graces under 
the Figures of Women, fo the Furies too. 
Let a Woman be deck'd with all the Em- 
beliſhments of Art, and Care df Nature; 
yet if Boldneſs be to be fead in her Face, 
it 


The Reputation of à Stateſman, the Cre- <A 
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it blots all the Lines of Beauty. Lach. 
Ll 4 VE! enn 
There ſcarce was ever any ſuch Thi 
under the Sun, as an [acon/olable Widow: 
Grief is no incurable Diſeaſe; but Time, 
Patience, and a little Philoſophy, with the 
Help of Human Frailty and Addreſs, will 
do the Buſineſs. . Sir R. L'Efr. 
A Woman's bragging of her Virtue, looks 
as if it coſt her ſo much Pains to get the 


better of her Self, that the Inferences are 
very Ridiculous. M. of Hal. 


. He who gets a good Husband for his 
Daughter, hath gained a Son; and he who 
meets with a bad one, hath loſt a Daughter. 


In all the Characters we read of excellent 
Women, there is not a more illuſtrious In- 
ſtance of filial Piety, than in the Story of 
Cimonus, who being caſt into Priſon, and 
there adjudged to be ſtarved to Death, his 
Daughter Aantippe fed him through thc 
Iron Grate with the Milk of her own 
Breaſts. 8 22 | þ 
TDhbemiſtocles, being asked, How he would 
marry his Daughter; whether to One of 
Small Fortune, but Honeſt; or to One that 


was Rich, but of an ill Reputation; #4 
| Anjwer ) 
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Anſwer, 1 had rather have a Man without 


in Eſtate, than have an Eſtate without a 


Man. "BY 
When, after having dined too well, a 


Husband is received at Home without a 


Storm, or a reproachful Look, the Wine 


will naturally work out all in Kindneſs, 


which a Wife ſhould encourage, let it be 


wrapt up in never ſo much Impertinence. . 


M. of Hal. | 

'Tis no Compliment to the Ladies, to 
affect their Manners, and be Effeminate. 
Our Senſe, Language, and Style, as well as 
our Voice and Perſon, ſhould have ſome- 
thing by which our 'Sex. is diſtinguiſhed; 
E. of Shaftſh. _ | I O03. 10 603 

When Sacrifices were offered to Juno, 
who preſided over Marriages, the Gall of 
the Victim was thrown behind the Altar, 
to ſhew, that No ſuch Thing ought to be 
among Married Perſons. pgs 


The Lacedemonians prohibited any but 
Common Women to wear gay and: ſum- 


ptuous Cloaths : This was look*d upon as 


the Mark to diſtinguiſh ſuch infamous 
People by; but the Ladies of Reputation 


deſired to be known by their Modeſty, and 
ſhining Virtues, 


Though 
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Though Solamon's Deſcription of a w 
and good Woman may be thought 2 
Mean and Mechanical for this refined Gene. 
ration; yet certain it is, that the Buſineſs of 
a Family is the moſt Profitable and the mot 
Honourable Study they can employ them- 
ſelves in. Charron, 7 


The ſureſt Way of Governing, both 2 
Private Family, and a Kingdom, is for 1 
Husband, and a Prince, to yield at certain 
Times ſomething, of their Prerogative. 


Women fhould be ainted, that no 
Beauty hath any. Charms, but the inward one 
b ef the Mind; and that a Gracefulneſs in 
= their Manners is much more engaging than 
li that of their Perſon : That Meekneſs and 
Modeſty are the true and laſting Ornaments: 
For ſhe that has theſe, is qualified as hs 
ought to be for the Management of 2 
Family, for the Educating of Children, for 
an Affection to her Husband, and ſubmit- 
ting to a prudent Way of my Theſe 
only are the Charms that render Wives 
1 Amiable, and give them the beſt Title to 


— 


of 
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Of TzuTH, ERROR, and 
Dis$IMULATION: |» 1144 
HERE is nothing fo delightful, fays 
Plato, as the Hearing or the Speaki 
of Truth: For this Reaſon there is no Con- 
verſation ſo agreeable as that of the Man of 
Integrity, who hears without any Deſign to 
betray, and ſpeaks without any Intention to 
deceive, e 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 
and needs nothing to help it out; it is 
always near at hand, and ſits upon our Lips, 
nd is ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a Lye is troubleſome, and 
ſets a Man's Invention upon the Rack, and 
ne Trick needs a great many more to make 
It good. Abp. Til. = 


Tricks and Treachery arg the Practice 
of Fools, that have not Senſe enough to 
de Honeſt, | RS. =D. oF; 
Plain Tauth muſt have plain Words; ſhe 
$ Innocent, and accounts it no Shame to be 
een Naked: Whereas the Hypocrite or 
Youble-dealer ſhelters and hides himſelf in 
mbiguities and Reſerves. Bona, _ 


U Hypocriſy 
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the to-which he has a natural 
NM. Aurel. 990 


Affectatton; but 4 a Lye ſtands in need «f 
beh. 


What he would not. 


is the deepeſt Diſſimulation. Ariſto. 


Hypocriſy is a Sort of Ho | 
*Vice pays to Virtue. - Rochef. os 


Nothing appears ſo low and mean ul 
ing and Diſſimulation; and it is obſervable, M 
that only weak Animals endeavour to ſup- 
Bly by raft the Defects of Strength, ni 
ture has not given them. F 


He i that deceives his Neighbour vid 
unjuſt to him, and cheats bim of 


Truth may be e without Art « 


He that ſpeaks what he Gul nb 


To deny the good Things hings that are in u, 


Truth is born with us; and we muſt co 
Violence to Nature, $6 ſhake off our Ver 
city. t. Eur. 


— 3 Lye for its Cover; 1 a 


Truth needs no Orator. 
There never was a Hy fo Db 
bur de hal fome Ne ooh y 


to be known by. Sir R. L'Efr. 
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Truth and Falſhood, like 6,000 1 
Clay in Nehuchaduezzar's Image, 13 
but they will not incorporate. _ 


A Lyar is a Hector towards Go, and a 
Coward towards Men. 


An Honeſt Man is believed without an 
Oath; for his 
Xenocrates was a: Man of that Truth and 
Fidelity, that the Athenians gave him alone 
this Privilege, That bis Evidence ſhould be 
Lawful without Swearing. And it is ſaid of 
Fabricius, That: a Man might as well 
attempt to turn the Sun out of its Courl:, as 
bring him ta do a baſe or a diſhoneſt Action. 


Sucerity of Heart, and Integrity of Life, 


are the great and * Ornaments of 
Human Nature. 


Such was the | ingenuous Simplicity of the 
Primitive Chriſtians; they look'd upon it 
as a Diſparagement to be put to their Oaths, 
thinking it ſufficient for a good Man to 
give this Aſſurance of his Truth, 7 eat 
ruh. They counted it an impious IT hing 
even to diſſemble the Truth, and ſcorn'd 
to live upon ſuch baſe Terms to be beholden 
to Hypocriſy for their Lives. 


It is common for Men, governed 
by Human Regſen, to invent various 


G. 2 Exceptions, 


ſwears for him. 
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Exceptions, to elude the Force of Very 
Nothing can be more deſpicable and baſe, 
than for a Man to ſpeak contrary to hi 
own Knowledge and Senſe of Things. 


Truth in every Thing is till the'fame 
and, like its Great Author, can be but One; 
and the Sentence of Reaſon ſtands as fim 
as the Foundation of the Earth. Reaſon is 
ever allied to Truth. : 


When a Man hath forfeited the Reputz. 
tion of his Integrity, he- is ſer faſt, and 
nothing will then ſerve his Turn, neither 
Truth nor Falſhood. Spec. 


There are Lying Looks, as well as Lying 
Words; Diſſembling Smiles, Deceiving 
Signs, and even a Lying Silence. | 


That Kind of Deceit which is cunningy 
laid, and ſmoothly carried on, under a Di- 
guiſe of Friendſhip, is of all other the moſt 
Impious and Deteſtable. | 
Not to intend what thou Speakeſt, is to 
give thine Heart the Lye with thy Tongue; 
not to perform what thou Promiſeſt, 1s to 
give thy Tongue the Lye with thine Actions. 


A Man who is rightly Honeſt, looks not 
to what he might do, but, to what he h 
He wears always the fame Countenances 


ſpeaks 


bh AM —— T- 


cc» ww. * 5 


the Truth: His Cheeks are never 
fined with the Bluſhes of Recantation; 


does his Tongue falter to make 
gor " pj 


Lye with the Secret Gloſſes of dou 
Py Meaning. Gent. Lib. * 
There is a Kind of Magie in Truth, 
which forcibly carries the Mind along with 


ſincere Reaſon. Terk. Sp. 
Ariftotle lays 


Lying, the Vice of 4 Slave. ? 


towards the Corruption of Manners. - 


his good Opinion, and fare the. worſe for 


They who can profeſs One Thing, and 
do another, without Change of Counte- 
nance, muſt have Joſt all Senſe of Shame, 
Modeſty, and Honour. Engliſbhm. 
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it down for a Maxim, That © 
keeps cloſe: to Truth. And Plutareb calls 


ww, 


it. Men readily embrace the Dictates f 


The Baniſhment of Truth. is the firſt Step 


Nothing can be more unjuſt: or ungene- - 
rous, than to play upon the Belief of a 
harmleſs Perſon 3; to make him ſuffer for 


It would be more obliging to ſay plainly, | 
We can't do what is deſired, than to Amuſe 
„ "NT People 
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People with fair Words ; which oft 
them upon. falſe Meaſures. - 61 od 


Great Men muſt go and mer Truth 
Key are deſirous to Know 1 it ; for none va 
Carry it to them. | 


There cannot be a greater Treacher 


than firſt to raiſe a CE and then 
deceive it, Spec. 


Lying is a Thing that is ind of i 
ſelf, and therefore may well be remitted to 
its own Convictions, 


"T's eaſy to tell a Lye, hard to tell but 
Lye. One Lye requires many more to 
maintain it. 

As nothing i is more Daring than Tn 
Jo there is nothing more Chearful than Inno 
Hypocritical Piety is double Iniquty. 
- There is no Vice, that doth ſo cover a 


Man with Shame, as to be found Falſe and 
Perficious. Ld. Bacon. 


Truth alone, without El aquence, is fuff- 
cently powerful and N and ſtands 
in need of no ſtudied and artificial Practice 


to vindicate and recommend it. 


. - Bincerity is, to ſpeak as we think; to do 
a8 We prqtend and profeſs; to Nn 
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make good what we promiſe; and really to 
be what we n ſeem and — to be 
APr 13 | 4 
A great 7 on a certain Affair, F< A 
ask d by Heliogabalus, How he durſt be ſo 1 
plan? Becauſe, ſaid be, I dare Die; I can 1 


but die, if I ſpeak the Truth; ad m 
die, if I Flatter. 


Denying a F aul, doubles it. 5 <a 


| Thad rather, ſaid Lucian, pleaſe by wlting 
Truth, than be Diverting in telling Tales; 
becauſe, if I be not agreeable, I may be uſeful. 


The moſt Deceitful, are moſt Suſpectful. 


We muſt not always ſpeak: all that we 
know, that were Folly ; but what a Man 
fays, ſhould be what he Thinks, otherwiſe 
'tis Knavery. All a Man can get by Lying 
and Diſſembling, is, That he ſhall not be 
believed when he ſpeaks Truth. Montaigne. 
A Lyar is ſubject to Two Misfortunes ; 
neither to Believe, nor to be Believed. 


One Error is often the Mother of a 
Thouſand. Sir P. Sid. 


Sincerity ought not to degenerate into 
Simplicity, nor Wiſdom into Artifice. Better 
_ to be ms Mg as © 25 than feared as. 


. 26.44%, 
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| A_double-minded Man is Unſtable nul 
his Ways. - | 
All the Gd Family End 
Comfort, and Complacenoy, which we 
to our Selves at a What is 
it {too often !) but mutual Attacks on the 
Peace, Plots on the Riches, Hopes from the 


Sickneſs, and Joy from che Dea of cat 
other? Dr. Ting. 


| Did Men take as much Care to med, CY 
they do to conceal allings, they would 
| both ſpare themſelves that Trouble which 
Diſſimulation puts them to; and gain, over 
and above, the Commendations they afpire 
to by their ſeeming Virtues. Engl. Theoph, 


Deceit goes for falſe Coin, and the De- 
ceiver for the Coiner, which is ſtil] worke. 
A Lye, like counterfeit Money, though 2 
good Man may recewe it, en 
to pay it. 


If Falſhood, like Truth, had but One 
Face only, we ſhould be upon better Terms; 
for we ſhould then take the Contrary 10 
what the Lyar lays, for certain Truth, 
Montaigne. 


| 4 Hoare: is under perpetual Con- 
ſtraint: And what a Torment muſt 25 


5 
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far a Man, always to appear Different from 
what he really is! Charron. © 


Lying is a Vice fo very Oy: that 
the greateſt Lyars cannot bear it in other 
Men. 


The Egyptian Princes were used to wear 
a Golden Chain beſet with precious Stones, 
which they ſtyled Truth, inumanng tha to 
be the moſt illuſtrious Ornament. 


Since Speech 1 is the great Gift that diſtin- 
oviſhes Men from Beaſts, how unworthy 
are they that falſify it! No Creature has 
deceiful Cries, except that Animal, bred on 
the Banks of Mle. Lis only Wan 2 
perverts the Uſe of his Voice. 


Cunning borders very near upon Knavery: : 
Wiſdom never uſes nor wants it. 


Nothing is more noble, nothing more 
venerable, than Fidelity: Faiehfuineſs and 
Truth are the moſt Sacred Excellencies and 
Endowments of the Human Mind. Cicero. 


Truth is fo great a Perfection, (ſays Pyiba- 
goras) that if Gop would render "Himſelf | 
vile to Men, He would chooſe Light for 
His Body, and 2 ruth for his Soul, © + 


* * vs. 
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Ne gee tn = 4 ape mee 
Circumſtance, than to have neither 


an. Ability to give or to take Inſtruction. 


Engliſhm. 
poſſible to make People under: 


It is im 
ſtand their Ignorauce; for it requires Kno- 
ledge to perceive it, and thereſore he thut 
can perceive it, hath it not. Bp. Th. 


There is a Sort of Oeconomy in Prove 
dence, that One ſhall excel, where Anothe 
is deſective, in order to make Men mor: 
uſeful to each other, 0 0; 
Society. Spec. 


Nustuiadęe 2 Treafurt, but Judge 
he e | 


Where the Senſes, and their Perceptions, 
are vigorouſly employed, there the Inte 
lectual Powers ceaſe to at. 


i Þ 60 Beeren 69 Nen agb 
Wrong: Perfection is not the Attribute af 
Man. Spec. FA 


"Th 
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The wiſe Heathens were to Immor- 
talize any one ſerviceable Gift, and overlook 
all Imperfections in the Perſon who had it. 
Tat. | | | 


A Man's Wiſdom, Oeconomy, Good 
Senſe, and Skill in human Life, if he be 
under Misforrune, are of little Uſe to him in 
the Diſpoſition of any thing. Spec. h 


It is obſerved. in the Courſe of worldly. 
Things, that Mens Fortunes are oftener 
made by their Tongues, than by their 
Virtues; and more Mens Fortunes over- 
'thrown thereby, than by their Vices. Sir 
V. RI. 


Tho' Wit be lively and mantling, tis 
not often, that it carries à great Body with 


AIis a noble Science, to know one's Self 
well; and a noble Courage, to know how 


to yield. | 8 

There are Four good Mothers, of whom 
are often born Four Daughters : 
Truth begets Hatred, Proſperity Pride, 
Security Danger, and Familiarity Contem, t. 

Some will read over, or rather over-read 
a Book, with @ View only to find 


Fault: 
Like 
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Like venomous SpMers; extracting bk 
fonous Quality, where the" induſtrious! 
ſip out a | Tweet and profitable Juice. 5 


i Nature i is limited, but hg is bound 
es. & ty * 26) aH 


Men, like Warches, are to be y val i; 1 
their Goings. hed 15 


It was a Souls Fancy of him 1 cut in 
One Stone Three Faces, a Child's, a Youn 
Man's, and an old Man's; admitting, 2 
were, no Difference, there being ſo ſhort 56 
Space of Time betwirt them. Carum. 


Frugality is good, if Liberaliry be joined 
With = . . vr 

11 is ſufficient, that every one * Lis 
do that well which belongs to his Calling. 


There is no wiſe and good Man, that | 
would change Perſons and Conditions intirely 

with any Man in the World. das 41 
When a Man draws himſelf into 4 nartow | 
Compaſs, Tank, che * 
him. 


The ien Gr Men lap Welt Pole, che 
beſt have their Faihngs, and the moſt Tem. 
perate have now -· and- then their Exceſſes. 

1 | + 


N 
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An Univerſal Applauſe is ſeldom leſs than 
two Thirds of a Scandal. Sir R. Z Eftr. 


In this pleaſant and jocular Age, tis 
generally look d upon as a far more Jo 
and faſhionable Quality for a — to be 
Witty, than Wiſe. 


The beſt Way to ſecure Obſervance is, 
not to inſiſt too violently upon it. | 


None are ſo Invincible as your half-witted 
People; who know juſt enough to excite 
their Pride, but not 10 much as to cure their 
Ignorance. 


It is a true Rule, that a Man may mend 
his Faults with as little Labour as cover 
them. E. of Efſex. 


One proffering to ſhew Themiſtocles the 
Art of Memory; he anſwered, He had much 


rather he would teach him that of Forget · 
fulneſs. 


A Man had better be poiſon'd in his 
Blood, than in his Principles. 


There was a Soldier than vaunted libre 
Julius Cæſar of the Scars he had received 
on his Face: Cæſar, knowing him to be a 
Coward, told him, You had beſt take heed 


next Tine u run away, how look 
r yo J. you 


X Wiſz 
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Wife Men mingle: innocent Mirth-wit 
their Cares, as an Help either to forget them 
or overcome them: But to be Intemperat 
for the Eaſe of one's Mind, is tb cum 
Melancholy with Madness. 


1tt is in all Things a profitable Wiſdon, 
to know when We have done enough. -- / 


Frugality is a fair Fortune, and Induſty 
a good Eſtate. pl ant 23: a 
No Creatures in the whole World but 
Men, glory and triumph in the Deſtrudtun 
of their own Species. Man is the onh 
jarring String that ſpoils the Concord of the 
whole Creation 
Some ſee the Errors and Follies of Mar- 
kind, and only make a'Jeſt of them: They 
divert and entertain Themſelves and Others, 
by a Comical Repreſentation of a very In- 
gical Thing; as if no more were neceflay 
dd teach Men Truth and Virtue, than merch 
U expoſe Falſhood and Vice. Atctt 51 


Mutability is the Badge of Infirmity, lt 

is ſeldom, that a Man continues to wiſh and 
deſign the ſame Thing two Days together: 
Now he is for Marrying z and. by-and-bj 
Miſtreſs is preferred before a Wife: Non 
he is Ambitious and Aſpiring ; ln 


S K > I” 
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che meaneſt Servant is not more Humble 
than he: This Hour he ſquanders his Money 
away; the next he turns Miſer: Sometimes 
he is Frugal and Serious; at other times 
Profuſe, Airy, and Gay. Cbarron. 


In Qualities are catching, as well as 
Diſeaſes; and the Mind is at leaſt as much, 
if not a great deal more, liable to Infection, 
than the Body. A f 11 


There needs but one bad Inclination to 


make a Man Vicious; but many good ones 
are neceſſary to make him Virtuous. 


They who have an honeſt and engaging | 


Look, ought to ſuffer double Puniſhment, 
if they belye it in their Actions. Char. 


Every Medal - hath its Reverſe: Every 
Convenience carries its Abatement. 


Experience can never be infallible, becauſe 
Events are conſtantly unlike one another. 


He muſt be. mightily in Love with-a 
Fault, who had rather beg Forgiveneſs than 
be Innocent, Cup 


The Soul is always buſy ; and if it be not . 


exerciſed about ſerious Affairs, will ſpend its 
Activity upon Trifles, iI 


„ far 
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own Ignorance and Defe&s; to pretend u 6 


ſingle Quality. argues ſo much Judgment 
that there are few better Teſtimonies to be 


given of it. Char.” 


By others Faults, wiſe Men corre& thi 
OWN, IR. $655 | 1 
It was ſaid by Diogenes, that to live well 
one muſt oppoſe Nature to Law, Reaſon 
to Paſſion, and Reſolution to Fortune, 6 
Hle that maketh Others fear him, hath 
Reaſon to fear them 

. Experience is the beſt Adviſer but dl 


better to learn by Others, than our on. 
Nature never ſaid One Thing, and Wit 
dom another, 


We do not want Precepts ſo much 6 
Patterns, ſays Pliny ; and Example is die 
ſofteſt and leaſt invidious Way of com- 

manding. » 3-205 .vW 40 8 18411 N 4 , 

Not to be addicted too much to any on 
Thing, is the moſt excellent Rule of Life. 

Paſt Enjoyments do not alleviate preſent 
Evi ; whereas the Evilsa Man has endured, 
heighten the preſent Satisfactions. 


* 


rr 


2 0 
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cn. that which is Honeſtly got, is Gain. 
Ile that contemns a ſmall Fault, commits 


a «treat one. The greateſt of all F auks, is 
to believe we have none. K 


It is a \ ſanding Rule in PracEpkis, N wal 
to make the Opinion of others the Meaſure 
of our Behaviour. 


Reaſon is blinded by Affection. 


II you ſeem to approve of another Man's 8 
Wit, he will allow you. to have Judgment. 
Guard, 


That whieh is Mice to Three Perſons, 
1 no Secret. 


No Man has a thorough Taſte of. Profpe- 
rity, to whom. Adverſity never happened. 


It was a noble Saying of the Lacedemo- 
niaus, That they inquired not ſo much how 
many their Enemies were, but where they 
were, | 


The Habitation of Danger iS on, the 
Borders of Security. A Man never runs 


* Hazards, than when he leaſt fears 
em, 


There is more Courage in following the 
_— of Regular, en chat of Cato. 


. 2 ' King, 


2241 Mactan 
King Jab being importuted add 


tier, to untomb the Bones of a (certain: 


Perſon, who in his Life-time had been lis 


be i Al h . No, reply d the King, 
7 my B Enemies were ee 


Jo JT? 1 


nee Hed be u. 
many Hands. Gar. "gi 


*Tis a much greater Kindneſs not to ar 


us to fall, than to lend a” Hand to liſt us 


up: And a greater Satisfaction to be kindly 
received, and obtain nothing, than obtain 


what we deſire, after having been Expoſed. 
Requeſts coſt a Reluctancy of Nature, 
fearing ta receive the Diſcourteſy of a Denial. 


That which b, beſtowed too late, is next w 
not Giving. Gracian. 


Hape deferred maketh the Heart kick, . 


Every body naturally loves to be Truſted 
and the repoſing a more than ordinary | 
Confidence, ſometimes fixes a Man in yout 


Intereſt, and him to be Secret and 
Faithful. 
A Man n is worth Two Others. 


© Pleaſure and Pain, tho? the moſt unlikt 
that can be, are yet ſo contrived by Naur, 


| 


* Small N 7 lan by: 
frequent Re as ſmall 1 
multiplied, inf enſibiy waſte a large Revenue. 

When our Vices leave vs, we Datter dür- 
ſelyes, that We leave them. 24% Uns Wil) 

At Twenty Years of 1 60 i bop, 
Reigns; at Thir NE and at . 
the Judgment. Be i 

He is as great a Fool 1 ras at i 
things, a he that Frets at every d. 


There is 125 25 Is Cn to the 


L 
Voluntary Rigour and Torment is unna- 


tural; and tis as ridicalous to hate chea 
and eaſy Conveniencies, as it is mad 


wh 0 purchaſe exenive and nan 
Delicacies. Char, TY 12 15 


All Countries are a wiſe Man's Homes tf. 


There is a great Difference between 4 
cunning Man, eg a wie Man ; noc only 


iu . e . 
a lovention 


236; Nis enn mp6 
oy Invention 1 1s the P ortion of ready 
75 good Choice that of ſohd 0 55 0 


"Tis eaſier to preſerve Health, than th 
recover it ; nd to EO: en r ty 
ae wem. 7 3d 07 5h 0 14 


Ln 


Of all Profeſſions, the P Wien have 
this Advantage, that'the Sun makes mahifeft 


what good 1 Succeſs happeneth in their 
Cures, ans burke of ar wal 


commit... AB 444 I 
It neither 8 s I orance to be Bu, 
nor Abllity to be 


Al _Objotts loſe Fai too miar Yo 
Dod, * 


The beſt Things, when compel became 


the worſt. 
AS no*Mar lives ſo Ape but to ſome | 


his Life would ſeem unpleaſant; ſo we find 
none ſo Miſerable, but one ſhall hear of 
are hat. word MA 


him. 
T fry 
v4 47 £ 9 


The more 8 ih Body toſs, te 
Dm 7 


Form is good, but not enn 5 


2877 $ 4 
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ness si. 


A Talkative Felle) willing to Learn Le 
Jjocrates, he ask d him Coo his uſtial 
Price; Becauſe; ſaid he, I mult. 3 


him to Speak, and to hold his Tongue. 


We ſhould chooſe to bear the Hatred « 
evil Men, rather than deſerve their 
Accuſation, after EVAN their baſe 
Ni. 


'By the Rules of Juſtice, ? NoMan oak 
to be ridiculed for any Imperfection, who” 


does not ſet up for eminent Sufficiency zin 


that Way wherein he 19 defeQive. Fat. 0 


Jo judge impartially, we are to put Mens 
good Qualities in the Balance againſt their 
bad ones; and if the Scale of the firſt out- 
weighs, the latter _ * to be Cs 


into Account. Gent, Lib. 
He that is aſhamed to be . mean 
Condition, would E key 2 5 


Ohe. Len. 


II I kid mw PRI I — 
buy me a Cloak. They that knew le 
wanted one, Fer We ne have om_—_ the very 


Intimation o 


212 


He that is little in his r es, pill got 
de trouble't6 de bo thoaght {6 i Tb 


For 


ws, : 


= — —_— — 
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For a Man to run a long Race throu the 
World, and to leave no Token — 


umme ien een 
been born at all. HOLA $0: 159 


Ia all Orders of do, hs gra Br 
are out of Order.. 

No Chameleon puts or o 1 Colours, 
or Proteus aſſumes ſo many Shapes, as May 
his Reſolutions. 


N othing violent is of long Continue, 
Sen. | 
Tis commonly ſaid, That * juſteſt 
Dividend Nature has given of her F avoun, 
15 that of Senſe; for there is none that 1 ls 
not contented with tus Share,” 57244 


Five Things are "requiſite to a good 
Officer; Ability, clean Hands, Diſpatch, 
N and Impartiality. 


Tis as great a Point of Wiſdom to hide | 
Ignorance, as to diſcover Knowledge. 


Geographers, dividing the World int 
Thirty Parts, give us this Account of them, 
That but Five of thoſe Thirty are oy . ; 
and for the reſt, Six of them are Jew and 
Mabometan, and the remaining Nineteen 
perfect Heathen. 


No evil Action can be well done; buta 
| nah one may be ill done, The 


— 29 
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The deepeſt Waters move 


239 


moſt Silently; 
the hotteſt Fires have the ſmalleſt Flames; 


and the Spheres have the ſwifteſt Wees 
yet move without Noiſmeea. 


A Man ſhould never glory in chat which 
is common to a Beaſt ; nor a "wiſe Man in 
that which is common to a Fool; nor a good 
Man in that which is common to a e 
Man. 0A i 


Nature, in the Courſe f 


80 15 l 
Things, deſtroys all but her Self: There is 


a ſtrange Beauty in her Alterations ; for ſhe 
often produces the moſt graceful and plea- 
ſant Things, out of the 080 and Cor- 
ruption of others. 8 


To know how to Looms. is a en ineſs, 
rather than an Art. Thoſe- Tires 
generally beſt remembred, which ought 
molt to be forgot. Sometimes the Remedy 
of an Evil conſiſts in Forgetting it; a 


that Time it is we e commonly forget the 
Remedy. | f 


Let a Man do his beſt; Aue Mei 
may do its worſt. * 


It was ſmartly ſaid by the E pyptian, hs, 


being asked, What it was he carried ſo 


doſehy? reply d, It was therefore covered, 
b it might be See Tl od v5: 
1 Among 
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Actions and Thoughts were ſtrictly 
examined. We are ſo far from being Good, 
according to the Laws of Gov, that we 
cannot be ſo according to our own. Mont, 


The moſt Things in this World are 
perfectly 3 * the beſt Thing 


but imperfectly Perfe 
The Habit Seen not * Monk. 


. He that ſhoots at the Stars, may hun 


himſelf, but not endanger them. 


It was bravely ſaid by Autigonus, who in 
a Sea. battle being told, that his Enemies 
exceeded him in Number, he asked the 


Reporter, Againſt how many he D 


Him? 


The moſt Provident have commonly 
more to ſpare, than Men of great Fortunes, 


That Man muſt have a conſummate 


Aſſurance, who fears not the Infamy of a 
evil Action. 


A mean Freedom is more naturally 
deſired than a golden Servitude. Fetter 
of * Fetters. 


T here 
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. There is no Courſe of Life ſo weak, 
that which is. carried on by exact Rule 


Diſcipline ; the leaſt Debauch to ſuch a Man 
wil ruin him. ne - 3 


An Evennes of Living hath too . 
of Confinement in it: Men will be rather 
wore or leſs, than always the ſame. 


Diffculty of Atchievement ſtupifies ahe 
Sluggard, adviſes the Prudent, terrifies the 
Fearful, and animates the Courageous. 


Honeſty is filently commended even. by 
the Practice of the moſt Wicked; for jt 
Deceit is under its * 


It is not eaſy to impoſe the Tongue": 8 
Sllence upon the Heart s Grievance. | 


He that will win the Game, muſt look 
more upon the Mark, than the Money t if 
he hits the one, he takes the other: 


Thoſe who are unwillig to do us 2 207 
Services, are never unprovided of Excuſes, 


'Tis leſs Diſhonour to diſtodge an Army 
in the Dark, than to be beaten 1 in the Light. 


1 is. Intuman and Arrogant to inſult over 
a Penitent Delinquent, © * 


1 1 In 
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In Ttaly, their ordinary Form of Adkn 
is, Do good for your own fake,” N 


A good Cauſe makes a courageous Heart: 
They that fear an LOOT, "x are ha 
e r > 


The World « can never be ſo bad, but an 
Honeſt Man will at one Time or other be 
thought good for ne TEL 13 


As Civil Diſſenſions are ds 
ſo nothing can appear reac, than 
a War without an Enemy. 


Thoſe who have been 3 with othen 
Ruins, have. often Da, word with s 
nn Riches. ES 


Sudden 1 ma) kill, as well as s ſudden 
. Grief. Diagoras Rhodius, hearing his Three 
Sons were Victotious at the Olympic Games 
in One Day, died immediately in that Tranſ- 
port of Joy. And the Story of Zeuxis, the 
famous Painter, is yet more ſtrange; who 
having made the Portraiture of an old 
Woman, very oddly, he died vich laughing 
at the Conceit. | 


Ut 
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Ile that ſcoffs at the Crooked, had need 
go very upright himſelf. | 


Many a Man would be 3 
Ridiculous, it he did not ſpoil the Jeſt by 
Playing upon himſelf firſt. 


A Tree that is every Year gel. 
will never bear Fruit; and a Mind that is 
always hurried from its proper Station, will 
ſcarce ever do Good in any. 


The Way to pleaſe a Man, is to ks 


him pleaſed with Himſelf, 


well, 


Painting requires a Harmony. in Propcy: 
tion, as Muſic the Excellency of Sounds; 
but Poetry muſt have all theſe in the Life 


and Sweetneſs of Words, which gives it a 


Prerogative and Eſteem above them. 


An Over-regularity is next to a Defor- 
mity. 


The Dutch have a good Proverb, 'Thefts 


never enrich, Alms never impoveriſh Prayers 
binder no Work. ; 


Tis a known Story of a Frier, who on 
a Faſting-day bid his Capon be Carp, and 
then very Canonically eat it; and by ſuch 


þ a 


It is much more to conclude, than to begin | 
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a tranſubſtantiating Power our Wits bid all 
Seriouſneſe and SiS be Formality 
and Foppery, and then under that Name 
endeavour to drive it out of the World. 


One may be a good Adviſer, cho an il 
Solicitor. 


There is as much Difference betwixt Wit 
and Wiſdom, as betwixt the Talent of a 
Buffoon, and a Stateſman ; and yet, in the 
ordinary Courſe of the World, one you 

often for the other. 


Mercy to the Evil, proves Cruelty to the 
Innocent. 


'*Tis natural for the Diſpoſers of other 
Peoples Fortunes, not to forget their own. 


He that ſhoots an Arrow in Jeſt, may kil 


a Man in Earneſt, 


No Men are fo often in the Wrong, 


as thoſe who pre tend to be WP in hon 
Right, 


He gets a double Victory, who over- 
comes Himſelf, when he doth his Enemy. | 


It is an ill Thing to be deceived, but -worle 


to deceive, 


He 
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- He hath a good Judgment, that rcheth | 


not wholly on his own, 


'Tis much eaſier to know what Men are? 
in general, than to know a Wee Man in 


particular. 


We can no more correct al in 2 
in the World, than * hs ThE NT 


that are in it. 


There is as much Wiſdom in N 
with other Peoples Defects, as in being ſen- 
ſible of their — Qualities; and we ſhould 
make the Follies of others rather a Warnin 
and Inſtruction to ourſelves, than a Subject. 
of Mirth and Mockery of thoſe that commit 
them. KRochef. | 


When we commend good and noble 
Actions, we make them in ſome Meaſure 
our own. 3& 


There are Men of Prey, as well as Beaſts 
of Prey. Sir R, L'Eftr. | | 


It is an equal Failin to truſt E body, j 
ad to traf Nobody. CRETE. 


When a Man owns himſelf to be in an | 
Error, he does but tell you in other Words, | 
that he is wiſer than he was. Dn. Swift. | 


>= Invagination 


* - . wn * 
54 E IE al \ 
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Imagination is a buſy reſtle Sort of 
Power, that is ſeldom or never Idle, but moſt 
of all exerts its Activity, when the Under. 
ſtanding 1s lazy, and out of Employment. 


He that thinks of Many Things, thinks 
of Nothing; and he that would go ſeveral 
Ways, ſtands ſtill. 
'Tis ill truſting a reconciled Enemy, 
Chriſtian Religion . bids us Forgive ; .but 
Chriſtian Prudence bids us have a Care too, 
whom we Truſt. Sir R. L'Efr. 


Forgetting of a Wrong, is a mild Ne. 
vVenge.” RF 1 18+ 
It was a civil Reprehenſion of a Fiddler, 
to King Philip, who diſputed with him about 
his Playing : God forbid ! faid he, that your 
Majeſty ſhould be fo unhappy as to under- 
ſtand a Fiddle better than I do. Plaz. 
Nature is like Quickſilver, that will never 
be killed. . es Þ BS | 
There is no contending with Neceſlity, 
and we ſhould be very tender how we cen- 
ſure thoſe that fubmit to it. Tis one Thing 
to be at Liberty to do what we will, and 
another Thing to be tied up to do what we 
muſt, Sir R. Z Eft. * 
| The 
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The only Way to be Happy and Quiet, 
is to make W =_ſ 


A divided Family can no wos ſaid, 
than a divided Commonwealth. — 


The who live under a Hy Tyranny, al te 
Ee to admire its Power as Sacred and 
Divine, are debauehed as much in chair 
Religion, as in their-Morals. E. of Safe S 


There are none that fall ſo un npitied;/ as 
thoſe that have raifed. n e upon the 
Spoils of the Public. Sir R. L'Eir. 


One general Mark IT an Impoſtor is, that. 
he outdoes the Original. 2 


It is good oretif on Natare, but ee 
to force them. Fs | 1140 


19 N10 
When the 1 is ; comined, * 
Will ſurrenders of itſelf. 1 odw 9 


Men can better ſuffer to be denied, "Oh 
to be deceived. 


The Gifts of = Mini s are 7398 to cover 
the Defects of the Body; but the Perfections 


of the Body cannot TT che Imperfections 
of the Mind. | 


\ 
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They that feed on Wiſdom, ſhall * 


Hungry z and they that drink her, ſhall yet 


be Thirſty. 


A. Man that doth th beſt he can dab 


all that he ſhould do. 


In Nature nothing 1 is Superfluous. Aris. 
Bonne 4s never more, Deceitful, than 


whetrſhe ſeemeth moſt to Favour. He that iʒ 
Crefus To- day, may be Codrus To- morrow. 


As Dreams are the Fancies of thoſe that 
Sleep, ſo Fancies are but the Dreams of 
Men awake. Sir 7. P. Blount. 


weakeſt. 


An Habit of Secrecy is both Politic 7 


Moral. 


Nothing goes wrong, where Prodence 5 


the Guide. 

He whotruſts all Things 
a Lottery of his Life, wherein, for One happy 
Event, he ſhall meet with Ten unlucky ones. 


Counſel and Wiſdom atchieves more and 
greater Exploits than Forcte. 


We never can bear to be cheated by on 
Enemies, or betrayed by our Friends; but 
we are commonly well ſatisfied to be deceived 
by our Selves. Cal 


The frongeft Heags are commonly the 


to Chance, 3 
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Cato obſerved, that wiſe Men leam more 
by Fools, than Fools by wife Men; for they 
ſe their Weakneſs, to avoid it; theſe con- 
ſider not their Virtues to imitate chem. 
A certain Perſon, being asd, How old he 
was, anſwered, He was in Health: Being 
2d, How rich he was, hefaid, He was not 
in Debt. | Us 45 1 L A. 
The Pity of Tears only, is too wateriſn 
to do Good. | By 2 2.96 
A buſy Idleneſs deſtroys our Eaſ. 


Nothing promotes Fixation of Thought * 
more than the Cloſing of our Eyes; for, 
according to the Arabian Proverb, When the 
five Windows, thoſe of the Senſe, are ſhut - 
up, the Houſe of the Mind is then fulleſt of 
Light, MY ee 3s 2 

More Men adore the Sun-riſihg, than this: 
Sun- ſetting. | . | 


That is done Soon enough, which is done 

Well enough, | v Zou th SS 
Bray a Fool in a Mortar, yet will not his 

Fooliſhneſs depart from him. The Ethio- 


* 
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tian never can change his Skin, nor the 
Leopard his Spots. 2 
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Tis the Intentiotß, morally ſpeaking, thy 
* the Action good, or bad; — 75 
Brutes themſelves will put a Difference be 
twixt Harms of II- will and Miſchance. 


He that follows Nature, i is never out d 
his Way. Nature is ſometimes fubdued, 
but Clio extinguiſhed. Ld. Bacon. 


To be Eminent in a low Profeſſion, i is to be 
Great in Little, and Something in Nothing 


A Knave, diſcover'd, is a great Fool. 


We read of an Aſtrologer, that foretold 
his own End to the very Day and Hour: 
He hv*'d perfectly in Health till the lat 
Minute of his T ime, and then Hang' d him- 
ſelf for the Honour of his Prediction. 


Money makes not ſo many true Friends, 
as it makes Enemies. 


Man, at the beſt, is but a Compoſition 


of Good and Evil. Diamonds have F lams 
and Roſes have Prickles : The Sun has it 
Shade, and the Moon her Spots. 


Civility is a kind of Charm that attraft 
the Love of all Men; and too much i Is better 
than to ſhew too little. Rt 


He that contends with natural Averſions 
doth the ſame Thing as if he undertook to 
cure Incurable Diſeaſes. 
Y: 1 Tgnorant 
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Ignorant Men are always in a Maze. 3 | 


He hath made a good Progre re * in bil 


hat hath thought well of it it before-han 


Some Do firſt, and Think afterwards. 5 


lt is not ſo painful to an het 0 


want Money, as it is to owe it. 


„ 1425 © 


'Tis better, to ſuffer without a. Cauſe, _ 
that there ſhould bea Cauſe for our Suffering. ; 


The leſs Wits Man has we les he dee | 
that he wants it. dy : 


Some comfort FOES in YE own 
Miſcarriages, 'by-affirming/that'Others have 
as bad; which is but the 8 


Fool. 7 AA 1 8 ei? 2 2 201 


A Heart without: a i an 9 
Letter for every one to read. 


Thoſe beſt can n bear Reproof, who ern 
ae. | 


The Itch of Knowing 1 is 1 


. with aber ck of T cling 
em. 


In all 8 * — a nes 
Soul will never want Matter to work upon: 


There is no Condition but what ſits well 
upon a wiſe Man. 2 


4 | R 
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A double Portion of Senſe is needful 
ordering of thoſe that have none. k 


He that hinders not a. Miſchief, N I 
is in his Power, is guilty, of 1 I; ./ 


1 4 no Rule chat is not Hable to ſome 
tion or other, ſaying. v 
ite. Sir R. L. Er. N Fa 


He that has feweſt F aults, has conſtrud. 
ively none at all, becauſe it is a common 


Caſe: But no Man has more Faults, tha 
he that pretends to have none 


We may hate Mens Vices, without any 
Il. will to cheir Eerſons ; but we cannot help 


deſpiſing thoſe that have no Kind of Virus 


to recommend them. 


Precipitation ruins the, beſt-laid Deſigns, 
| ae Patience: ripens the moſt Difficult, 
and renders the Execution of them eaſy. 


Doing Juſtice to worthy Qualities, is 4 
Credit to our Judgment. 


A ſpti ghtly. generous Horſe. is able to 
carry a Pack-ſaddle as well as an AF; but 
he is too good to be Land to the n 
Dn. Swift k. 


\ Tho? an Action be ever 8 Gloribu in 
itſelf, it ought not to paſs for Great, if it be 
not the Effect of Wiſdom and good W 
The 
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The Living ſtrietly by Rule for the Pre- 
ſervation of Health, 1s a trouble ſome Di eaſe. 
- Some Men, like Plants, have ſecret Vir- 
tes, which are found out by Chance. 
When two Perſons compliment one an- 
other with the Choice of any thing, each 
of them generally gets that which he likes 
It was a Maxim with Cæſar, That we 
ought to reckoh we have done Nothing, ſo 
long as any thing remains to be done. 


What is Rational carries its own Weight. 


Too auſtere-a Philoſophy, makes few wiſe 
Men ; too rigorous Politicks, few good Sub- 
jets; too hard a Religion, few Religious 
Perſons, whoſe Devotion is of long Conti- 
nuance, St. Eur. | | 


It is vain to charm the Ears, or gratify 
the Eyes, if the Mind be not fatisfied. 


He that writes an inſipid Panegyric pon 
another, Libels himſelf. Voiture. 


There ſcarce can be named One Quality 
that is amiable in a Woman, which is not 
becoming a Man, not excepting even Me- 


deſty, and Gentleneſs of Nature. Dn, Swift. 


Vs 


The 
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The firſt Misfortune that can befal a My 
is to be deprived.of ſo much Senſe as is 16 
ceſſary to Human Society; the next, to he 
— 4 to live with thoſe who want thy 

e. | 


| How different ſoever Mens Fortunesmy 
be, there is always ſomething or other tha 
Balances the Ill and the Good, and makes il 
Even at laſt. 1 i | 


He that would be ſure to have his Buſ: 
neſs well done, mult either do it himſelf, o 
fee the doing of it. Sir R. L Er. 


A great Part of Mankind employ ther 
firſt Years to make their laſt Miſerable. 


The Oracle of Apollo at Delpbas, being 
asked, Why Jupiter ſhould be the Chief d 
the Gods, lince Mars was the beſt Soldier! 
made this Anſwer, Mars is Valiant, but 
Jupiter is Wiſe. 

*Tis eaſter to avoid a Fault, than to ac 
quire a Perfection. 


Men of indifferent Parts are apt to col. 
demn every thing above their own Capaciſ. 
He muſt be a very unfit Judge of Wit, who 
Innocently believes, that he has himſelf ö 
much as any Man needs to have. 


5” Pj By ww 
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The ſame Rule, that 4 Diſeaſe well known 
; half Cured, holds as true in the Diſtempers 
F the Mind, as in the Indiſpoſitions of the 
Body. | | 
'Tis difficult for a Man to have Senſe, 


and be a Knave; a true and ſolid Genius 
onducts to Order, Truth, and Virtue. 


A great many People are fond of Books, 
as they are of Furniture; to dreſs and ſet off 
their Rooms, more than to adorn and enrich 
their Minds. 


If a Man cannot find Eaſe within himſelf, 
it is to little Purpoſe to ſeek it any-where 
elle, 


Thoſe are preſumed to be the beſt Coun» - 
ſels, which come from them that Adviſe 


againſt their own Intereſt. 


One Month in the School of Affliction 
will teach us more Wiſdom, than the grave 
Precepts of. Ariſtotle in Seven Years. 

Remove the Cauſe, and the Effect will 


Gentleneſs is the beſt Way to make a 
Man loved and reſpected in his Family: He 
makes himſelf Contemptible, when he talks 
Paſſionately to his Servants, for no Reaſon 
but to ſhew his Authority. 
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Tis men 
deprived of all Means to eſcape. 


There is nothing more to be wonder 
at, than that Men who have lived long, 
ſhould wonder at any thing. 


None but thoſe we are nearly concene 
for, or are to anſwer for, ſhould make u 
Solicitous about their Conduct. The Wy 
to live eaſy, is to mind our own Bold 
—_ leave Others to take Care of theirs, 


Men, may give good Advice, but the 
can't give the Senſe to make a right Uk 
"4 


The Proroguing and Diſſolving of Par 
haments, is like the Diſtilling of hot Water; 
the oftener they are drawn off, the higbet 
and ſtronger they are. 


When there are ſo many Thouſands of 
Dangers hovering about us, what Wonder 
is it, if one comes to hit at laſt? 


A Man is ſeldom Succeſsful, that is Diff 
dent of himſelf. 


Truth hath Force, Reaſon * and 
Juſtice Power; but they are without Luſi, 
if the graceful Way and Manner of Dony 
be wanting. 


Al 
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All Fools are not Knaves, but all Knaves 
alt F ools, | 5 
It goes a great Way towards making a 
Man Faithful, to let him underſtand, that 
you think him ſo; and he that does but 
ſuſpect, that I will deceive him, gives me a 
Kind of Right to cozen him. Sen. 


There is this Difference between a Man 
of Senſe and Modeſty, and a Perſon of 
Cunning and Impudence: One ſhines in 
his Abilities, and the other debaſes himſelf, 
and is a Diſgrace to Society. Spec. 


Thoſe who believe all the Good ſpoken 
of Themſelves, and all the Evil ſpoken of- 
Others, are unhappily miſtaken on both 
Sides. | 


Reading ſerves for Delight, for . Orna- 
ment, and for Ability; it perfects Nature, 
and 1s perfected by Experience. 


12368 ] 
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HERE ſeems, ſays Seneca, to be ſo 
near an Affinity betwixt Wiſdom, 
Philoſophy, and good Counſels, that it is 
rather Matter of Curioſity, than of Profit, 


 _ Good Counfel is caſt away upon the Ar- 
rogant, the Self-conceited, or the Stupid; 
who are either too proud to take it, or too 
heavy to underſtand it. Sir R. LU Efr. 


Plato often inculcates this great Precept, 
Do thins own Work, and Know thy Self. 

If you will be Happy, correct your Ima- 
gination by 'Reafon ; reject Opinion, and- - 
hve according to Nature. * 


Let Reaſon go before every Enterprize, 
and Counſel before every Action. 


Be not. diverted. from your Duty by any 
idle Reflections the ſilly World may make 
upon you; for their Cenſures are not in your 
Power, and conſequently ſhould not be any 


Part of your Concern, . pitt. 


Reſt 
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Reſt ſatisfied with doing well, and leave 
Others to talk of you what they pleaſe; 


pitch upon that Courſe of Life which is 
the moſt Excellent; and Cuſtom will render 
it the moſt Delightful; Pytbag. 

Rather avoid thoſe Vices you are naturally 
inclined to, than aim at thoſe Excellencies 
and Perfections which you were never made 
for. Cicero. "iy <1 


Live in Peace with all Men; nevertheleſs 
have but One Counſellor of a Thouſand. 


Never defer that till To-morrow, which 
you can do To-day : Never do that b 
Proxy, which you can do your Self. 

Deliberate long of what thou canſt do 
but Once. | | | 
When the Idea of any Pleaſure ſtrikes 
your Imagination, make a juſt Computation 
between the Duration of the Pleaſure, and 
25 of the Repentance ſure to follow it. 

pick. | 5 

Be always at Leiſure to de Good; never 


make Buſineſs an Excuſe to decline the 
Offices of Humanity. M. Aurel. | 


Do Good with, What thou: haſt, or it will 
do thee no Good, Pen. 
Avoid 
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Avoid all Sourneſs-and Auſterity of Man. 
ners: Virtue is a pleaſant and agreeable 
Quality z and gay and civil Wiſdom is al 
mays Engaging. 

Forget others Faults, and remember thine 
own. | 

Hear not ill of a Friend, nor ſpeak any 
of an Enemy: Believe not all you hear, nor 
report all you believe. | 

_ Approve your Self to wiſe Men by your 
Virtue, and take all the reſt by your Civi- 
Avoid Popularity; it- has many Snares, 
and no real Benefit. Pen. 

Imprint this Maxim deeply in your Mind, 
That there is nothing certain in this Human 
and Mortal State; by which Means you wil 


avoid being tranſported with Proſperity, and 


being dejected in Adverſity. Epicu. Mor. 
Do nothing To- day, that thou wilt repent 
of To-morrow. ä 
Seek not out the Things that are too hard 
for / thee: Strive not in a Matter that con- 
cerneth thee not. 21 


Sell not Virtue to purchaſe Wealth. 


It 
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If your Means ſuit not with your Ends, 
purſue thoſe Ends which fuit with 2 7 
Means. 


Be rather Bountiful, than Expenſive: 
Neither make nor go to Feaſts. | 


Riſe from Table with an Appetite, and- 


you will never ſit down without one. Pen. 


Make yourſelf Agreeable, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to all; for there 1s no Perſon ſo Con- 
temptible, but it may be in his Power to be 
your beſt Friend, or worſt Enemy. 


Uſe great Caution how you reflect upon 
any Man's Religion, Reputation, or Infir- 
5 tis diſobliging, uncivil, and unchri- 


Defer not Charities ll Death ; he that 
doth fo, is rather liberal of another 3 81 
than of his own. Ld. Bacon. 


Reckon upon Benefits well placed, as a 
Treaſure that is laid up; and account thy- 
ſelf the Richer for that which thou giveſt a 
worthy Perſon, 


In the Morning, think what thou haſt to 


do; and at Night, ask thy ſelf what thou 
haſt done. 


Have 
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Have a Care of Vulgar Errors: Diflike 
as well as Allow, Reaſonably : Follow the 
Dictates of your Reaſon, and you are ſafe, 


Learn the Art of entertaining thy Self 
alone, without being weary or melancholy, 
and then thou wilt not be much put to it 

tor Want of Recreation and Company, 


Uſe Temporal Things, but deſire Eter- 
nal, 


Account it no Diſgrace to be cenſured of 
thoſe Men, whoſe Favours would be no 
Credit to thee : Thou thy Self only knoweſt 
what thou art; Others only gueſs at thee: 
Rely not therefore on their Opinions, but 
ſtick to thine own Conſcience. 


In all the Affairs of Human Life, let it be 
your Care, not to hurt your Mind, nor offend 
your Judgment. Epi. 


Do no ſecret Thing before a Stranger; for 
thou knoweſt not what he will bring forth. 


Think before you Speak, and Confider 
before you Promiſe. Take- Time to delibe- 
rate and adviſe ; but loſe no Time in exc- 
cuting your Reſolutions. | 


Let not your Zeal for a.Cauſe puſh you 
into a hazardous Engagement. Set Bounds 


to your Zeal by Diſcretion, to Error by 
| Truth, 
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Truth, to Paſſion by Reaſons to en 
by Charit /. 

Spend the Day wel, and 86 will rejoice 

at Night. | 


Never expect any Affiſtance or Conſola- 
tion in thy Neceſſities from Fg Com- 


panions. 
Do well, and fear either Man nor Devil. 


Keep g good Company, and the ""__ will 
not dare to make one. 


Meditate often upon Coles: and no 
Accidents of this Mortal Life will trouble 
you. Fr. Sales. 


Always take Part th and defend the 


Unfortunate. 


Strive not with a Man without Cauſe. 
Blame not before thou haſt examined the 
Truth, Debate thy Cauſe with thy Neigh- 
bour himſelf, and diſcover not a Secret to 


ancther. 


Never reveal your Secrets to any, except 
it is as much their Intereſt to keep them, as 
it is yours they ſhould be kept. Only truſt 
thy Self, and another ſhall not betray thee. 


Endeavour to make Peace among thy 
Neighbours ; it is a worthy and reputable 
Action, and will bring greater and juſter 

Commend- 
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Commendations. to thee, and more Behet: 
to, thoſe with whom thou Converſeſt; that 


Wit or Learning, or any of thoſe ſo much 
admired Accompliſhments. Dr. Ful. 


” Take . eee Un ee e and/Ti be 
whom. 


Have not to do * * Man in his bag ne 
1 for Men are. not like Iron, t0/ be B 
wrought upon when they are hot. as I 

Purſue not a Coward too far, leſt yo Nl © 


make him turn Valiant to ks Diſadvan- 
tage. Osborn. b 


Speak not in the Fais we a Fool; for le } 
will deſpiſe: the Wiſdom of thy Words 
Caſt not your Pearls before Swine. | + 


If you be conſulted concerning a Perſon, 
either very Inconſtant, Paſſionate, or Vicious, 
give not your Advice; it is in vain, for 
ſuch will do on res Rs 
ſelves. 01 


| Avoid as yy as you can, the Company 
of all vicious Perſons whatſoever; for no 
Vice is alone, and all are Infectious. 


Whenever you "Diſcourſe, confine your 
ſelf to ſuch Subjects as are neceſſary, an 
expreſs your Senſe in as 7 Words at you 
can, Epic? © a 

Be 


9 
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Be not eaſily Exceptious, nor rudely - 
Familiar ; the one will breed Contention, 


the other Contempt. 1 


If a Thing be not fitting, do it not ; if it 
be not true, ſpeak it not. M. Aurel. 


Take not Pleaſure in much good Chear, 
neither be tied to the Expence thereof : 
Banquet not upon Borrowing, It thou be 
the Maſter of a Feaſt, lift not thyſelf up, 
but be among them as one of the reſt, _ 


Prefer ſolid Senſe to Wit; never ſtudy to 
be Diverting without being Uſeful ; let no 
Jeſt intrude upon good Manners ; nor ſay 
any thing that may offend Modeſty. 


Take Care of a reconciled Enemy, and 
an untry'd Friend. OD 


Never triumph over any Man's Imper- 
ſections; bur conſider if the Party taxed for 
his Deficiency in ſome Things, may not 
likewiſe be praiſed for his Proficiency in 
others. | „ 

Be not haſty in thy Tongue, and in thy 
Deeds ſlack and —— Lern thine Hand 


be ſtretched out to receive, and ſhut when 
thou ſhouldſt repay. Lt | 


In Converſation condeſcend to Compliance, 
rather than continue a Diſpute. 


i ii Speak 
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Speak with the Volgar,. a1 
1 ee 1 e 
O IDA 0 287 thx coy; oh 
| he Ws not reckon'd a ron it, Wh 
DA counted Sclüid. ration. 1500 


When ve] have no Obſervers, be af 

54 hu A: 1 Obſerve dur — 228 Four 
greateft Eh ety; "bb" tal vo becorfis your 
Zreateſt Fritn 95 AY Di T4 2; aL Ne 


1 1 ever ae Jour own Misfortis 
ny times Men make thetnſelys' mort 

Mera ble than indeed they are; and th 
1 of Infelicity, dath mote ali 


them, than the Infoliety rl. W 


11; - 13V9 10 
1 In Marriage. © Per on 2 * 
HP, . 30 en the ev. 
detore n Tot ee a Hf, 2 
| Friend, and a Oak » mayo 


Obey the Magiſtrate anch dhe * 
not Servilely: Obſerve: HOP} bat hot 
* Supeirouiy; 7 


| Nabel now thy: Self a an | Undering/1- 

; fooliſh Man, neither accept the Perſon d 
. the Mighty. If thou be invited of 75 
Man, beheve not his many Words; b. 


wich much Communication Will he OM 


[ 
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ee, and, ſmmiling pon thate.will ge 06 
thy Secrets. 

He who will take no- Advice, but be 
always his own Counſellor, (hall be ſure o 
have a Fool for his Client. 


Boaſt not of thy good Deeds, leſt hy 
i Deals eral it to thp Charge- 


Rehearfe not to another that which. is 
told thee: If thou haſt heard a Word, let it | 
die with thee; and be aſſured it will not 
burſt thee. 


* all Differences, conſider that both you 

22 ur Enemy are dropping off, and that 

ag your very Memories will be ext 
ide M. Aurel. 


Give not over thy Mind to Heavineſs 3 
the Gladneſs of ** Heart is the Life of 
Man, and the Joyfulneſs of a Man prolongeth 
his Days. Remove Sorrow far from thee, 
for Sorrow hath killed many, and there is 
no Profit therein; and Carefulneſs bringeth 
Age before the Time. 


Io be fe windet and chearfully diſpoſed 
at Hours of Meat, and of Sleep, is one of 
the beſt Precepts for long Life. Ld. Bacon. 


Be ſlow in«chooſing a Friend, and flower 
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to change him. Courteous to all; intimate 
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ith few : Slight no Man for his Meanget, 
nor eſteem any for their Wealth and'Gregt: 


10 W n 
1941 1 


Inſult not over Miſery, nor deride Infirm. 
ity. The Frogs in "the Well ſaid pert? 
nently to the Boys that pelted them, Children, 
tho" this be Sport 10'you, tis Death to us, 
Blemiſh not thy good Deeds, neither uſe 
uncomfortable Words when thou giveſt ary 
thing; but in all thy Gifts ſhew a chearkil 
Countenance, 

In all Matters of Religion, let ycur Duy 
be the Motrve, In all Things of Common 
Life, let Reaſon direct you. Dn. Sber.. 


Whether Young, or Old, think it not 
too ſoon, or too late, to turn over the 


Leaves of your paſt Life; and Conſider 
what you would do, if what you have done 


were to do again. Pen. 


They were Three good Leſſons which 
the Bird in the Fable gave the Fowler for 
his Releaſe : Not to loſe a Certainty for an 
Uncertainty : Not to give Credit to Things 
beyond Probability; Nor to grieve for tut 
which is paſt Remedy. OE 
At every Action and Enterprize, ak 


urſelf this Queſtion; What will te 
yourfell tins Quetao Conſequence 
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Conſequence of this be to me? Am 1 at 
ſlely to repent of it? I ſhall be dead d 
ile Time, and then all is over wick 
5 a ©; 


me. M. Aur. 
| Whatſoever thou rakeſt 1 in Hand, 
Remember the End, and thou. ſhalt never 
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be Advantage of Living Md * condd 
in Lengch «50S — right Improve- 


ment of them. As many Days as we pal: 
without doing ſome Good, are fo mary 
Days intirely loſt. Montaigne. | 


We ſhould read over our Lives as well; as 
Books, take a Survey of our Actions, and 
make an Inſpection into the Diviſion of our 
Time. King Alfred is recorded to have 
divided the Day and Night into Three 

Parts: Eight Hours he allotted to Eat and 
Sleep in; Eight for Buſineſs and Recreation; 
and Eight he Dedicated to Study and Prayer. 


Some People are buſy, and yet do nothing; 
they fatigue and wear · themſelves out, and 
yet drive at no Point, nor propoſe any 
9 705 — M. Aurd. 
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To.; come but once into the World, and 
tue away our right Uſe-of it, making that 
a Burden, which was given for à Bleſſing, is 
range Infatuation. Pen. 


There's dut Title Need to rds b A 
that Time by fboliſh'Divertiſements, which 
flies away ſo ſwiftly! of itſeif, and, when onee 
gone, 18 never to be-recalled. 


Heis Idle, that mig ht be better ITN | 
The idle Man is Ee. perplexed what to do, 
than the Induſtrious in doing what he ought. 


There is 'nething that ſo much engages 
our Affections to this World; as the Want 
of Conſideration, how ſoon we are to leave i it. 


This Day is only ours; we are dead to 
Yeſterday, and we are not Pet horn to the 
Morrow. | 


Time is what we want 'moſt, but what we 
uſe worſt ; for which we muſt all account, 
when Time ſhall be no more. Pen. 


A wife Man counts his Minutes; he lets 
no Time ſlip; for Time is Life; which 
he makes long, by the good Husbandry of 
a right Uſe and Application of it. Sir Rog. 
L Eli. . 

Where the Mind has little to to: the 
Saut muſt of Neceſſity languimm. 
| There 
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ly themſelves 
to the Duties of Religion and editation; to 
the Reading of uſeful. Books; may 
exerciſe theniſelves in the Purſuits of Kao. 
ledge and Virtue, and every Hour of their 
Lives make themſelves wiſer and Fetter that 
they were before” Mr. Aadiſ. — 
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Make the maſt of your Mine, (6 
the Emperor nee and be good fu 
Sofncthing while it is in your op 


among Crp 


This is the fupreme Point of Wiſdom, 


to do only ſuch Things at the Time when 

we art in the greateſt Probability of Living, 

which we would do, if we were in the pre- 

ent Expectance of Dying. T 17536912 
Hou unreaſonable is it to Begin to live, 

wheh we can live no ** er! That Man 

does no ics live as. he Bool do, WhO does 

kon upon every Day as his laſt. 
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Of all the, Nm af Life, 4 is 


none. er to fill up its empty Spaces, 
25 0 2 of f. wehe and entertaining 
Authors; an elch that, the Converſation 


of a well-choſen Friend. oper. ; 
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Mo Le 2 os 
of Idleneſs; when the Company of his 
Friends fails him, he finds a Remedy in 
Reading, or in Com poſition. St. Evr. © 


He that f is well employ'd i in his Study, 
though he may ſeem to do nothing, does 
the greateſt Things yet of all others: He 
lays down Precepts for the Governing of 
our Lives, and the Moderating of our Paſ- 
ions; and ob. iges Human Nature, not only 
in the preſent, but in all fucceeding Gene- 
gs, Seneca, © | 
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3 comparing idle Men 30 dead Men. 1 
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i Virtue; and 2 Finuriry, 
mlt neceſſarily fall into an indecent old Age. 
An inquiſitive and virtuous Soul i 


improves 

fall a Knowledge; and though the Body 
and all Bodily Pleaſures With it, 

ey; Counſel, Piety and Devotion, 

by 1 an Cha lory of Age. Fat. nid 
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2 iches ; others are intent 
— yr eine om Hunts 
Play, or vain-Contrivances, t6 paſs # 

their Time: Others art taken up in uſelets” 
Speculations: Othem ſet up for Men of 
Buſineſs, and Pond al their Days in 
and Noiſe : But, amidſt this Variety, few: 
hue roy poder reg 


ſhould direct their Lives. Charron. 
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to make che beſt of the Pk LR. it 
be Good, or Bad; and to bear the one wick 
Reſignation and Patience, and to enjoy the 
other with Thankfulneſs and Moderation. 


The Time preſent is the only Time we 
have to Repent in, to ſerve Go p, to do 
Good to Men, to improve our Knowledge, 
to exerciſe our Graces, and to * for a 
Bleſſed Immortality. + Dn. Sherf. 
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tis, can he otherwiſe but contemn in his 


Heart, and deſpiſe, all. Worldly 2 | 
M. Aurel. | 
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are ſo many Corruptions to mortify, ſo many 
— — — Tem 
ations to reſiſt, the Graces of God to 
improve, and former Neglect of all theſe to 
lament, ſure there can never want ſufficient 
| Employment; for all' theſe require Time, 
and ſo Men at their Deaths find-; for thoſe 
who have, lived careleſly, Ani aſt the 
Time, would t chen give all "the W 
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Man loves to keep Company with Hinhſet, 
and a Virtue, as well as Advantage, to take 
Satisfaction and Content in that e 


Gar. 


Solitude can be well 1 fireed, as ft ache, | 
but upon very few- Perſons : They muft 
have Knowledge enough of the World, to 
ſee the Follies of it; and TROUg Virtue to 
deſpiſe all Vanity. Cowley. + em nll A 
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He that has ES External Things, 
and withdrawn into Himſelf, is Invincible ; 
the World to him is as a Priſon, and Soh- 
tude a Paradiſe, Bona. 


There is a vaſt Difference e the 
ll Perſon that is really ſo, and the thinking 
Perſon that ſeems 3 Tho' both are not 
good Company for Others, yet the latter is 
excellent Company to Himſelf. 
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T vas a Saying, among! the J 
[ that even Jupiter could not pleaſe All: 
But we find now, that the true op Hunſelf 
is not free from the Imputatiam of his auday 
cious Creatures, who impiouſly preſume to 
quarrel with his Revelations as well as his 
Providence, and expreſs no more Reverence 
to what He hath Dictated, than to what He 
Doth. R. Boyle. _ 


We are fallen into an Age of vain Philo- 
4505 (as the Apoſtle. calls it) and ſo deſpo- 
rately over- run with Drolls and Sceptzes, 
that there js hardly any thing fo Certain and 


ſo Sacred, that is not. expoſed to Queſtion 
or Contempt. Sir R. L'Eftr. 


| Go hath expreſsly declared, that Death 
ſhall open. a Paſſage to a Bleſſed Eternity 4 
and yet ſome have Doubts and Diffidence 
about it. What is this, but to be a Stranger 
to the Divine Attributes, and diſtruſt the 
Promiſes of our Saviour; to fail in the main 
Requiſites of a Chriſtian, and turn Infidel in 
« Society of Believers 7 Gillier, 
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Our preſent Sticklers: ſon Atheiſm, cont 


ebiefiy-of ſuch who never rronklec! hem. 
ſelyes ſo much as to underſtand the fir 


Principles of Religion: Their, Study bath 


— — Way, via: in courtiy 
Forms of Speech, and Punctilio x of Aqionz 


in faſhionable Garbs, and artificial Luxuries: 
Hut as for the ſeveter · and mote uſeful Studies: 


bequeatk them o rhe'"dal Men '0 
Senſe and Reaſon. Dr. Storr. 


Ta hardly think that Man tobe in bis 
* Mind, lays es who * delia of | 


Belgian. 7814 2s Q 
An Atheiſt is che Fro! FU SE t 


Reaſon i in.the World: The whole Strength 


of Atheiſm conſiſts in contradicting the 
univerſal Reaſon of Mankind: They have no 
Principles, nor can have any; and I therefor 


they-cannever reaſon, but only confidently; 


deny and affrm. Dm SBerl. 


Practical Atheiſm has always been the 
grand Support of Speculative; and deſervedly 
eſteemed no 1e in its Tendency! 


and Effects. 


— Nothing can be planer, than that. 


zorance and Vice are TWO Ingredients 


are no Thinkers at all. Dn. b. Ha. 
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abſolutely neceſſary in the Campolition of 
Bee TH hers, who, in Propriety of Speech, | 
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They Lye, ſays Senccu, who" ay: they 
believe there is 10 Genz Thet they may 
profeſs | this ſomewhat confidently” in che 
Day-time,' ___ are in Company: yet 
in 85 Night, and 0 FO, e 


Thoughts bob It ! 18 5 2 Tri- %4 
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No ching is ſo important to any Man] as 
his on State and Condition; notłling ſo 
amazing as Eternity: If therefore wg. 
Perſons indifferent to the Loſs of their Being, 
and: to the Danger 1 
impoſſible that this TO many 
2 M. Paſcal. 11 | is : 10 


If Men underſtantl not Be Evident 'of 
Religion, the more Shame it is for them; 
but then immediately to leap out of Is 
into Atheiſm, is firſt e play che Fool, and 
then run ſtark· mad upon it. Dr. Scott. 
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For Men to feſotoe tö be Gf as dis 
till are agreed in One, is juſt as wiſe and 
ax'rational;"av ifithey ſhould determine, not 
| = rand all the Clocks in To 

Ave cog.” Dr. Scott. ok 


Nieto hath erw 50 ag no Kind. of 
Men are more afraid of God, than ſuch as 


vot to believe” his Being : Theſe are 


the Men who above all Others are moſt liable 


to be affected with Dread and Trembling, 
in the Time of 


more eſpecially 
and che Approgokea of Death. 10 bab 


There id net u more mcliculous ye 


chan an Atheiſt, in his Retirement. Spee. 


While we Are in this Life, our beſt and | 


ſectreſt Condition is expoſed to a World of 
ſack and uncomfortable Accidents, which 
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ü Bees and bidding: 
Defiance to e Common Senſe of alt 
Mankind, Dr. Trappe, ©” _ 
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"As. the irreſglute Man can | never perform 
my Action well; ſo he that is not reſolved in 
Religion, can be reſolved in nothing elle. 
Whoever believes himſelf free from the 
Obligations of Divine Precepts, cannot look | 
on himſelf as bound by apy Human Laws. | 
To make up a confirm d Anbei, there 
muſt be a continued Series of the moſt 
relolute Oppoſition” to all ſound Reaſon, 


Conſcience, Conſideration, and all Degrees | 
of Moral Virtue, with whatſoever elſe 


llaſtrates the true Dignity of our Nature. 
Cc The 
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This A an Axiom. evident by the very 
Light of Nature, That GOD Jin reward 
; every Man according. to. bis Works in this 
Life. That there are Future Rewards and 
Puniſhments, is a Doctrine Univerſally 
aſſenteck to by all Nations and Religions; 
and there is not any Firſt, Principle in 
Philoſophy, in Which Mankind are moro 


gantry) agrecd. . mul. Weil: | 
' Scepticiſm, and a reſolite Deabting, after 


towed 


| buchen vidence, is a greater Enemy to 
.  Philoſodby and ine Knowledge, than Incre. 


ality itſelf ; the latter of which may croud 
in ſome HFalſbobdi, but the former will never 
Nr to acknowledge any Truth. 


Licentiouſneſs in Opinion always makes 


4 cent! in Practice. 
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When, a Man Its upon: Religion, or 
declares it is indifferent what Religion. w 


ne of, tis moſt cerrajny that-hiraſelf 1 is, of 
zo Religion at all. f Wal FE) 


My Ford Beten wars (bites End 
of ts Life, faid, *Phat'a"hetle Smattering 
n Philoſophy woul@ lead a Man to Atheilny; 
but a thorough Inſight into it will lead a 
Man back again to a Firſt Cauſe and het 
the Furſt Principle of Right Reaſan i 

gion: And ſeriouſiy profeſſed, that —— al 
10 Studies and Inquiſitions, he durſt not die 
with any other Thoughts than thoſe he he 
taught, as it is profeſſed amen che 
ſtian sz. 2 

There are few Things Reaſon.can diſcover 
with fo much  Certaihty: and Eaſe, as its own 
Inſufficiency : Thoſe who are ignorant of 


this Imper Qin, are e the greateſt son of 
it. Collier. ELM co fit M1 


We have heard of ame 
that have been reputed, Aalen hut pever 
of 102 Country, or Society of Men, 
profels'd Atheiſm. The World in 2 
vas eyer ſo far from believing no . Thar 
they were prone. to believe many. Gods; and 
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The Egyptians of old, tho? of all Other 
the moſt infamous for their multiplying of 
Gods, yet did aſſert One Maker and Chief 
Governor of the. World, under whom they 
did ſuppoſe ſeveral ſubordinate Deities; who | 
28 lis Deputies did prefide ovet ſeveral Pam Wl the 
of the Unwerſe. Bp. Walkins. Wk 

The Conſent of all Men, ſays Seneca, is 
of very great Weight with us; a Mark tha ill ©* 
a Thing is true, is when it appears ſo toll Fa 
the Wond. Thus we conclade” there is a Ml . 
Divinity, becauſe all Men believe it, there M 
being no Nations, how corrupt ſoever they - 
be, which deny it. 7 


is certain there acer dilejie W 
aid, There was no Gop, but he wiſh'd i b 
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Sofie hi RE are no better Argu- 
ments againſt an Univerſal Conſent, than 
ſome'few Monſters and Prodigies are againſt 
the regular Courſe of Nature, Dn. Sher!. 


I never had a Sight of my Soul, (ſays the 
Emperor Aurelius) and yet I have a great 
Value for it, becauſe it is diſcoverable by 
ts Operations ; and, b conſtant 
E nce of the Power of G5 D, I have a 
Proof of his Being, and a Reaſon for my 
Wenne. 
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" as Atheiſm is in all-Reſpe 


this, that it depriveth 
4 Means to exalt itſelf 0 
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There never was: any! 8401 Hoct 
the Fall of Man, as hüt ſome;; The 
Religion 'of Nature, that is, a7! 2 1 
without a Saviour : All that Mercy 
Goodneſs,” which Go bath . 7 
Fall ſhewn to Sinners, in F erg 
Penitents, and Rewarding Pious a | 
Men, is owing to this Mane and 0 f 
Accompliſhment'of we, TW Sberl. 0 90 


Natural Theology is in it Self a poor 
veak Thing; and | Reaſon unaſſiſted ED an 
been able to carry the cleareſt Philolophe 
very far, in their Purſuits after Divine . 
ters: We have ſeen this in Practical e ; 
and the Reaſon lies ſtronger” 1 in tuch a . 
Speculative. Baker. 8 


A Body of Etbicks, proved i to ele 


of — from Principles of ec TM en 
reaching all the Duties of e 


nobody will ſay the, World 80 r 
Saviour's Time. Nr. L. a wor 8 
In the Scriduares the t may learn 


all requiſite Knowledge, andu the! woſt 
Knowing rr . 
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*Tis no Wonder wicked Men find Fault 

3 much. Fault with 
M. 9280 

The Men of Reaſon, i e Natural 

Reaſon ſufficient - for all the Purpoſes, of 

Religion, reject all Revelation, and conſe 


2 111 vine Promiſts,. which can be 
\ Known 


only by Revelation. Dn. Sher}. 
Sep hath wiſely provided in his preſent 
AA min sanft Things, to give us Inſtances 
enough of his juſt Procedure towards the 
Good and Bad; and yet to leave us. Inſtances 
enough of unrewarded Virtue, and proſperous 


Wickedneſs, to aſſure us He intends an 


After-reckoning. Pr. Scott: 


There is _ this great Miſchief aliays 
attending Diſputes about Religion; that 


while our Heads are fo buſily employ di in 
diſcuſſing i its Truth, our Hearts are in Danger 


of loſing its Power and Efficacy. Many, from 
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a Denial of the Three Perſons, at laſt advance 
40 a Denial of the BOD Dr. Trappe. 


An intem} Cürioſity, that Tudely 
ruſhes. a Sacred Myftery without any 
Reverence to its awful” Retirements, has 


done near as much Miſthief to . 
as Infidelity itſelf. 
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nd 50 
Scheme 
of 


e ©@ = S, 
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c ereus 8 
of Religion, or e of the Dutibs 
they are obliged: 0 Perform, er whence: 
ſuch Obligations N \ They: do not tell 
us, that they oc en Man i an Acbuntuble 
Creature 3: nor f they do, for what, aucb 10 
whom, or when that Accbunt 1 1 to beinitds, 
and what eee ar 'Puniſhients wür 


attend ir. eie „ CR OLA 


It is not in the Power of Men, b gels, 
or Mathematical Dæmonſtration, to 
thoſe who are:reſdlved not to be convinced. 


He who will not believe; that a | 

may be, is, without an impofſible-Pr 

its Exiſtenee, is unreaſonably: reſolved; Ti 

ien not eve iu π¾π¾π)·]·.üꝛn˙ HA 
An Atheiſt is got One Point the 

Devils ; for they Telos, and tremble" dr 


How cam we expect 4% andet erik 
Myſteries of Providence, ſince. We 0 


underſtand the Works of Nature Lin 


As Infidelity, is. che greateſt. Sin, {ſoofer 
Gop to give A EE ee 


Puniſhment, be ions 


424 3.6.01 RY 
Tas good Counlelgire . 
To de ſure that K. Phil 


was Dead, before 
they expreſſed their Joy at the Report: of 
it leſt they might find him Alive to Revenge 
their Sue Triumph. The like i 


| . the u aa been e ei 
435% dulity. x! -# + Sy; SF. 125 * e of 00 
N 18 1 


I fhould hike it: - e more ealy and 
rational (ſays my Lord Bacon) 

all the Fables in che Pe „che 
Talmud, and the cor * ag 
Univerſal Frame 1 be Kan 


l 1 1 


er 
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Philoſophers 
ittelf is changed into a I. J different 
Shapes, yet not any One Particle of it 
utterly Periſnes: Much fs can we think, 
that G 0b deſtroys any Principle of Life, 
Which He has wle dy Nature Immer | 
e onion to eee 


He that de FOR by che Lig mY ie 
Nature, enn en The 1 


The Learned Earl öf Northampton, beg 
troubled with Atheiſtical Sag len, put 
them al} off this Way) ee I P could gre 

* Account how my Self, or any Thing 

had a Being without 'Gop4 how chere 
came 2 and ſo oonſtant a Conſent 
of "Mankind, of all Ages, Tempers, and 
* pom 
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Educations, (otherwiſe differing ſo much in 
their Apprehenſions) about the Being of 
Gon, the Immortality of the Soul, and 
Religion 3 in which they could not likely 
either deceive ſo many, or, being ſo many, 
could not be deceived I could be an Atheiſt. 


Nothing has more Horror than Annihil- 
ation. The worſt that good Men can fear, 
is the beſt that Evil can wiſh for, which is 
W thc Diſſolution of the Soul in Death. Card. 
= [It has been rightly obſerved, that in one 
Point the Atheiſt is the moſt Credulous Man 
in the World, who believes the Univerſe to 

be the Production of Chance, 

When an Atheiſt difputes with a Chriſtian 
2painft Providence, if he will ſay any Thi 
to the Purpoſe, he muſt diſpute agai 
Providence upon the fition of another 
Life, and prove, that the Eternal Rewards 
and Puniſnments of the next World cannot 
vindicate the Wiſdom and Juſtice of 
Providence in this : This is the true State 
of the Controverſy ; bring them to this Iſſue, 
and they will find little to fay, which will 
give any Trouble to a wiſe Man to anſwer. 

They that deny a Gov, deſtroy Mans. 
Nobility ; for certainly Man is of Kin to the 


Beaſts by his Body; and if he be not of Kin: 
| to- 
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to Gop by IIS an ble 
CUR > Lido Bdeon;: 1 Wand gg 850 

Tbey bare gazhed u great Prize indeed, 
(fays Cicero} who have perfuaded themſelves 

to believe, that when: Death; comes, they 
ſhall wtverty Penh Þ What: Canto is there 
What is there to be boaſted ef, in that 
Opimoan ? If in this I err, hs be, that | 
think the Souls of Men Immortal, I err with 
Pleaſure ; nor will ever, whilſt I live, be 
lad gon Opin hh yl 
mh Delight. 1 

; TheFonndations of Al Reigen 1515 Two 
Things; that chert is a GO Rules the 


capable of fubſiſting after Death: 
that-comes nt GOD, mut believe tat 
2 He 45.9. . F them tha! 
Let Him. 80 10 75 be pot 
Juppaſed a8 
Reaſon, We . —— 3 What 
Grounds Mankind ſhould 
of Religion at all. Bp, Keil. 


Af the Soul exit: Auna Death; all 
Future Felicity or- 


Diſſertation 


concerning 
eee Pies 
Why Would Gan 1 ſo 28 
be 
Ng 


Patients rowardsvicked Men, 


World, and that, the Souls of * 


luman 


embrace 2 N 
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{nor gated Gena? — 
The Hikes of .l magination mare pig an 


all the Rivers' of Eloquence ar 5 85 | 
vpplying Thoight, an an infinite SulyeR. 
Raben; Pu wt 10 Hen ee 11-43 


That all Wempe worldly Bleſfings are 
common both to Good and Bad, the Sroicr 
fiw ; That this, if there were no more in it 
than ſo, could not Rand wich Ge Ds Juſtice 
and Goodneſs, (which to deny, is t deny 
that there is 4 God) they law likewiſe : 
Upon this Ground Platos Illation Was, 
That after 'this Life there muſt needs be 
Judgment, when both Good and Bad l 
according to "Their: CN be hr ae 
Notes on Aurrl. 5 


As Pridical, o PEN e Wicbenen 


— another Aſpect, when it ſtands 1 = 


* 
128 
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— Shadow of Death, than in 

Beams of Health and Vigour.. Re 
The Learned Mr. Sales not. long; before 


he alied, ſent for Bi : Uſer, and 
| ;.and i gre Dr, 


ye 

Paſlage. out of thoſe infinite Books and 
Manuſtripts he was Maſter of, wherein he 
could reſt his Soul, ſave of the Holy Scriptures. 
All Sorts of Men that have before 
us into an Eternal State, have left this great 
Obſervation behind them, That upon 
Ine they have found, that what vain 
ts ſoever Men may in che Heat of 
hey outh entertain of Religion, they will 
ſooner or later feel a Teftimeny Gop.hath 
given it in every Man's » Which will 
one Day make them Serious, either by the 
be Fears, Terrors, and Agonies of 
troubled Mind, or the unconceivable Peace, 


Comfort, and Joy of a good Conſcience. . 
The Zeal of {preading Atheiſm is, "i 
poſſible, more abſurd than Atheiſm itſelf 
The Trath of it is, the greateſt Number of 
this Set of Men are thoſe who for Want 
of a Virtuous Education, or examining the 
Grounds of Religion, know ſo very little of 
the Matter, that their Infidelity is but 


ther Term f their Ignorance. Spec. 
ano or gn 81 Poul 
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his; and ic ſee mas Iimpertinent and Super- 
hn eo had as it Would be to pro 
tat by Reaſon; whieh'we know by Senſe; 
or to-infiſt on oe Pvobabillties, und-Moral- 
Arguments, 3 Demonſtrate. 
M. Sl. el overt 91698 e n n th 


a 


"Tis id diaifiſh to "Revelitic rae 
Reaſon gives its 9 0 


e too, to Ae 
Revelation” has. dico ML. „But "tis. our. 
Miſtake" da Münk, L Seeg W 
confirms chem dc lis, 9 felt certain. 
Knowledge 7 them from" | | nd Jl in 


Mr. Locke. 3 v * 
1 240 — 2 1 b 
If we believes e G0. — 4 


conſonantly, . we chall be Safe, - if He be 
wt; and Eternally- Happy, if He be; whereas 
if we believe, that He is not, we ate lure. 
to be Miſerable for ever, if He be; and are 
only Safe from being Miſerable for I, if 
He be not. Ir, Scott... © Es 3 


What is ds Aue t © Sirene = 
little mean Actions? We lie down and riſe 
D d again, 


3⁰² Of SCEPTICISM- ard-In pri DELITY. 


again, Dreſs and Undreſs, Feed and war 
.Hungry, Work or Play, and are weary, 
and then we lie down again, and. the Circle 
returns. We ſpend the Day in Trifles, 
and when the Night comes, we throw 
-ourſelves: into the Bed of Folly, amongft 
— — * 1 2 Wild 

maginations. Reaſon by us, 
and we are for the Time as errant pues 
as tlioſe that ſleep in the Stalls, or in the 
Pied. Are mor che Capacities of Mn 
higher than theſe? And ought not his 
Ambition and Expectation to be greater 
Let us be Adventurers for another World; 
it is at leaſt a fair and noble Chance; and 
there i is nothing in this worth, our Thoughts, 
'or our Paſſions. If we ſhould be diſappointed, 
we are ſtill no worſe than the Teſt of our 
Fellow) Mortals; and if we ſucceed in our 
* we are m Het. 
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REFLECTIONS, MORAL} an DIVINE, - 


ISCOURSES of. Morality, and 
Reflections upon Human Nature, are 
the beſt Means we can make Uſe of to 
improve our Minds, and gain a true Know- 
kdge of our Selves, and conſequentiy to 
recover our Souls out of the Vice, I nce, 
and Prejudice; which naturally cleave to 
them. Spec. | 
The firſt Conſideration a wiſe Man fixeth 
upon, is the great End of his Creation; 
what it is, and wherein it conſiſts; the next 
is, of the moſt proper Means to that End. 


There is nothing which favours and falls 
in with the natural Greatneſs and Dignity 
of Human Nature, ſo much as Religion ; 
which does not only promiſe the intire 
Refinement of the Mind, but the Glorifying 
5 the Body, and the Immortality of both. 

at, | 


lf you would improve in Wiſc dom, ſ 275 
Epitetus, you muſt be content to be thought 


Fooliſh, for neglecting the Things of the 
World. ; 


Dd 2 H 


Rrrizerfons, 
Du 


makes any thing his chiefeſt Good, 
"his Reaſon, and Humanity, 90 


not bear a Part, can never do the Offices of 
Friendſhip, Juſtice, or Liberality. Cicero. 


Wisdom en allows nothing to be Good, 


that will not be ſo for ever; no Man 10 
be NON, but he that needs no other 

than what he Has Within Himſelf, 
no lan to be Great or Powerful, that is 
not Maſter, of Himſelf.” Seneca. 


Every State and Condition of Life, if 
attended with Virtue, is undiſturbed and 
dilightful; but when Vice is intermixt, it 
zenders even Things that appear Splendid, 
Sumptuous and 5 diſtaſteful and 
uneaſy to the Poſſe Plutarth. = 


Religion is nothing elſe but the Know- 
ledge of the moſt excellent Truths, the 
Contemplation of the moſt glorious Objects, 


and the Hope of the moſt raviſhing 


Pleaſures ; and the Practice of ſuch Duties 
2s are moſt feryiceable to our Happineſs, 

450 to our Peace, our Health, our Honour, 

our Proſperity, and our 1 Welfare: 


8 is like precious Odours, moſt 
pin by be kt. : For. Proſperity 
diſcovers * . beſt 


ating Vurtue. 
The 
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The chiefeſt Properties of Wiſdom are 
o be mindful of * paſt, careful for 


Things paints hu tho for. TP 
to COME, . 


When _ has once gotten a Habit ; 
of Virtue, all his Actions are Equal. | 


The firſt Step towards Virtue, is to abſtain - 
fom Vice. No Man has true ſound ne 
who-is IÄmmoral. Spec. 


Omiſſion of Good, 1s Aa Commiſſion = . 
Evil. 


A good Man is influenced by Gov Him- 
ſelf, and has a Kind of Divinity within him. 


Seneca. 


Virtue needs no outward Pomp; her very 
Countenance is ſo full of Majeſty, that the 
Proudeſt pay her Reſpect, and the * f 
are awed by her Preſence. i 


It is a great Diſgrace to Religion; 
imagine that it is an Enemy to Mirth ſir | 
Chearfulneſs, and a, ſevere Exactor of 
1 * Looks, and Solemn Faces. Dr. 
cott. 


The true Spirit of Religion cheats as * 
as compoſes the Soul: I's 8 is not the Buſineſs 
of Virtue to extirpate the Affections of the 
Mind, but to regulate them. Spes. 
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All Virtues are in Agreement: all Vice 
are at Variance... Ss. 
Were there but one Virtuous Man in the 
World, he would hold up his Head with 
Conſidence and Honour he would ſhame 
. Souib. 42: i 8 _—_ 91 538 70. DD iw e 
He that will not endure Something, that 
he may not do Evil, muſt endure a great 
Deal, becauſe he has done it. 


Any Sin comm itted in Jeſt, is greater 
than when it is done in Earneſt, 
- Tho? it be a Truth very little received, 
That Virtue is its own Reward , *tis ſurely 
an undeniable one, that Vice is its own 
Puniſhment. _ | DD op 
The Sum of Chriſtianity or Morality is, 
Give, and Forgive; Bear, and Forbear. 
If a Man would but conſult this Golden 

Rule, Of dealing as be would be dealt by; 
_ thoſe very Paſſions which incline. him to 
wrong others, would inſtruct him to right 
He who makes an Idol of his Intereſt, 
makes a Martyr of his Integrity. 
The principal Point of Wiſdom is, to 
know how to value Things juſt = they 

erve, 
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Deſerve. There is nothing in the Noo 
worth being a Knave for. Tl 


Whatever can create in any aer 
Being a conſtant flowing Series or Train of 
Mental Enjoyments or Pleaſures of e mm 
is more conſiderable to his Happineſs, than 
that which can create to him a like conſtant 
Courſe or Train of ſenſuat Enjoy y or 
Pleaſures of the Body. E. of Shaft/h. . 


He who increaſes the Endearments of 
Life, increaſes at the fame Time the Terrors 
of Death. Dr. Young. 


The neglecting of the Study of true 
Wiſdom (fays an eminent Writer) will 
revenge it Self; the Defpiſers of it not 
being able to do well in their greateſt 
Proſperity, and the Lovers of it not doing 
ill in their Joweſt Adverſities. 


If thou take Pains in what is 5 Good, the 
Pains vaniſh, the Geod remains : If thou 
rake Pleaſure in what is Evil, the Evil 
remains, and the Pleaſure vaniſheth. - What 
art thou the worſe for Pains, or the better 
for Pleaſure, when both are paſt ? - 


Virtue commands good Mens Reſpect, 
and all Mens Honour; and baniſhes every 
Kind of 3 1 _— yy SIG m 
whom it reſides, - 4 

T 3 
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Tho” a Great Man precede us by Reaſon 
of his Dignity, we may go before him in 
the Way of Perfection. . 

It is * well as Unnatural, to 
trample upo venerable Decays of 
Human Nature: He that Acts 4 
Manner, does but expoſe his own future 
Condition, and laugh at himſelf before-hand. 

5 | 

The - Diſeaſes of the Body are better 
diſcovered when they increaſe ; but the 
Diſeaſes of the Soul grow more obſcure 


3 j 
. 


and the moſt Sick are the leaſt Senſible 
Seneca, N | 

Human Frailty is no Excuſe for Criminal 
Immorality. f ; 

Every Man, committing a Treſpaſs, is the 
Priſoner of Juſtice, as ſoon as he hath done 
1 . 

As many as are the Difficulties which 
Virtue has to encounter in this World, her 
Force is yet Superior. E. of Shaftſb. 

He that arms his Intent with Virtue, is 
Invincible. 

It is the chief Concern of wiſe Men to 
retrench the Evils of Life, by the Reaſon- 
ings of Philoſophy; it is the Ewploymen: 

| 0 
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of Fools to multiply them Wann 
of Superſtition. 


Nobody giving Attention to a g . © 

oy Score of Virtue, he. fell a ng 
fie, Crouding ro hear 

Code ** Fe how much. pling 10 

admired than Widem! pane: 514; e 


Nothing is more Ridiculous t chan to le 
ſerious about Trifles, and to be tritling about 
ſerious Matters, 


The total Laks of Reaſonis lefs dep! locakte, | 
than the total Depravation of it. Cowley. 


Wiſdom and Virtue make the Poor Rich, 
and the Rich Honourable. 


Virtue is a ſteddy Principle, and gives 
Stability to every thing elſe z tho while 
Men live in a giddy and rolling World, 
they muſt in ſome Meaſure feel its uncertain 
Motions. Dn. Sberl. 


Religion is the beſt Armour in a the World, 
but the worſt, Cloak, 


The Hypocrite is never ſo far fr 3 


a good Chriſtian, as when he looks li 
one. Sir R. L' Eft. 


There are Looking-glaſſes for the Face, 
but none for the Mind: That Defe& muſt 
then be ſupplied by a ſerious Reflection 

ws UPON: 
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upon one's Self. When the external Image 


eſcapes, let the internal retain. and correct it. 
Gracian. A | h 2 
All earthly Delights are fiveeter in the 
on, than the Enjoyment; all 
Spiritual Pleafures more in Eruition than 
Expectation. LEAP 
The Days of Pleaſure are often the Vigil 
of Repentance.. Gracian. 


It is always: Term-time in the Court of 


Conſcience. 


The Deſire of Power in Exceſs, cauſed 
the Angels to fall; the Deſire of Knowledge 
in Exceſs, cauſed Man to fall; but in Charity: 
there is no Exceſs.. Ld. Bacon. 


Charity makes the beſt Conſtruction of 


Things and Perfons, excuſes Weaknek, 
extenuates- Miſcarriages, makes the beſt of 


every Thing, forgives Evety- body, and ſerves 


All. Pen: 
Nothing is more juſt than a known 

Saying,. That" it is: as: bard io find a Man 

wholly: Ill, as wholly Good, © 


It fareth with Men of an evil Conſcience, 
when they muſt die, as it does with riotous 
Spendthrifts, when they muſt pay their Debts: 
They will not come to an Account, 7 


.* 


as a. tl of 
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Diſtruſt they have of their Ability to ſatisfy 
for what they have done. RzcÞl. 


There is hardly any wicked Man, but 
when his own Cale is repreſented to him 
under the Perſon of another, will freely 
enough paſs Sentence againſt the Wickedneſs 
he Hſe is guilty of. 

The Arabian have a Saying, Tis not 
good to jeſt with Gop, Death, or the 
Devil : For the Firſt neither can nor will 
be mocked ; the Second mocks all Men one 
Time or another ; and the Third puts an 
eternal Sarcaſm on thoſe that are too familiar 


? 


with him. 


One of the greateſt Artifices.the Devil uſes 
to engage Men in Vice and Debauchery, is 
to faſten Names of Contempt on certain 
Virtues; and to fill weak Souls with a fooliſh 
Fear of paſſing for Scrupulous, ſhould they 
deſire to put them in Practice. M. Paſcal. 


It is ſaid of Socrates, Whether he is 
teaching the Rules of an exact Morality, 
whether he is anſwering his:corrupt Judges, 
whether he is receiving Sentence of Death; 
or ſwallowing the Poiſon, he is ſtill the 
ſame Man; that is. to ſay, calm, quiet, 
undiſturbed, intrepid; in a Word, Wiſe to 
the laſt. Mis Þ PE 
a | When 
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When a Man has got ſuch æ and 
e 


i irtue appears with ſuch a Rr 
nels, ye, all the En 
Beauties. Cicero. 


Where there is no Conti, 8 


no Conqueſt; where Ft 1 80 
there is no Crom. | 


In Human Life there is conſiab Change 
of Fortune; and it is unreaſonable to : 
an Exemption from the common Fate: 


el decays, and all Things are dily on th 
Change. rn 


It was aid by. one of "oats FR That 
Trouble marched before Virtue, and after 


Vice; but Pleaſure followed Virtue, and 


Vice was followed by Repentance, 


To love the Public, to ſtudy univerſal 
Good, and to promote 
whole World, 'as far as lies within our 
Power, is the Height of Goodneſs, and 
_ that Temper which we call Divine. 
E. of Shafiſb. 


7 


the Intereſt of the 
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A firm Faith, and true Honeſty, are-not 
to be forced by Neceſſity, 

tr 

A little Wrong done to e is 4 

great Injury done to gurſelyes. The ereilt 

Puniſhment of an Injury, 5 the Conſcience 


of Wein e it; and no Man ſuffers more 
than he that is turn'd over to the Pain of 


Repentance. | 1 


The Want of J 17 — only aan ed, 
but the, Want o ercy; The rich Man 
went to Hell for not bene Lazarus, tho! 
he wronged him not. 


. 


14 4 Ji], * 


It coſts us more to be Miſerable, than 
would me 1 Herz , How 


chea heap and en to us is, the Service of, Virtue, 
ow dear do we pay for qur Vices 


We e aye neg nancy if we 
pleaſe ta be Good, Dr. Barrow. 14 


We can ftnke-up ma and make 
Contracts by Proxy; but all Men mult. Dd 
out their Salyatjon i in, Perſon. 3 


No Man ſhquld be confident: of rey 
Merit; the beſt err; neither ſhould any 
rely too much upon his own Jud bed for 
the Wiſeſt are deceiyed. 


0 14 4 — = - 
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Hs that falls into Error for Want of Car 
and Diligence to find out the Truth, can 
have no Pretence to Pardon. We are a; 
as,” een 4 obliged 
co Pre t. bie- 

Fe e 
the 9 et of M 


A Virtuous Men may; be e 


reyenged: of his Enemies, by perſiſting in 


Well-doing : and . Wan s, 
reforming his Life. 


Moſt ien ane afraid of 4 bad Name: ki 


fe fer their Coiſciences. Nin: 


— * Man _ offended his Tae 
_ or EN u or 
Dr. South. 25 

1 was an adenirable Saymg of Phjirt, 
That a City may as well be buflt in the 
Air, as a Commonwealth or Kingdom be 


cicher denen Conſerved hen te 
Support of Religion. 
Alexander Severns 1 a Crier 
of Love to that One Precept, De not. tht 
to another, wich abus doi ee 
to thyſelf. 0 OSA 2 02 Ya 


"Tis a miſerable Folly to be wil 


. Wickedneſs. 
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The mote a Man Preſumes, the Lou 
Reaſon he Hath to Fer. 


* INN 


The Fear of Hell, does 2 wear deal 
nds the keeping, of zus in Our, 
Heaven ; and if it yy not for 580 
the Laws neither 885 
wal be obe) d, Sr e 
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Heaven's :Gate: is iftrezght;” but! wy 
vp; though but few Enter, all may. + 

Wie bought to think ourſelves very Happy, 
in that we Know enough 00 make us Hap Py: 
F we' are not ſo Happy as we deſire, 
well we are not ſo M dd ave deſerve; 

There is none but have received more Good 
than they, haue dene, ande done more Evil 
than they baye. affen DANO 
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Virtue has ſo ſweet a Power, that every 
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The ug of all are i Innocence, the 
next is Modeſty we Modeſty out 
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of night Nature: The Foundation of it is 
Wiſdom and Virtue; the Knowledge of 
what we ought. to do, and the Conformity 
of. the Will to that Knowledge. Seneca. 1 
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Deſtiny has decreed all Men to die; but 


to die well, s the particular Privilege of 
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Out Decays. aue 8 much the Wark of 
Nature, as the.firſt Principles of our Being, 
We die-as- faſt as we. live. Every Moment 
ſubtracts from our, Dutatiop an Fand, u. 
much as it adds to lt. 
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Men take more Pains for this World, than 
Heaven would coft them; and when- they 
have what they aim at, don't live to enjoy 
it. The Grave lies unſeen detween us and 
the Object which we reach after : Where 
One lives t6 enjoy hate ver ke” has im View, 
Ten een 
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tefore our Selves, we ſhall have nothing elſe 
to do at EAN of our Death, but to 
Die. | 
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do Honour to the Dead. Greatneſs may 
puild the Tomb, dat; Us Kane mut 


make the Epitaph... 
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At my Dedth (fays'Sir T. Brown)1 mean 
to take a total Adieu of the World; hot 
caring, for a Monument, Hiſtory, or Epitaph, 
not ſo much as the Memory of my Name 
o be found any-where, but * che Univerſal 
| Regiſter of God. 
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long as we live, are ub better than deal 
Sacrifices; and it may be 3 "whether 
they will be brought into "the! Accotint of 
OS if we do no Good while we are 
hving.. "Theſe Death-bed, Fang 400 
like a Death-hed-. Repentance ; Men ſeem 
to give their Eſtates to Cop and the Poor, 
juſt as AY part with their Sins, when they 
can keep them no longer, Dn, Sherl. 


What are Honour, Fame, Wealth, 100 
Power, when compared with the Expectation 
of a Being without End, and a Happineſs 
adequate to that End? How poor will theſe 
Things ſeem at our laſt Hour? And how 
Joyful will that Man be, who hath led an 
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Charles V. Te: his own . Füge 0 be.. 
Celebrated, and for Two Years aſſiſted at 
the Prayers made on that Occaſion;". 


h ode 16 u final N ae Suinnand” 
chere needs but this One Inquiry, Whether 
we were Charitable, or Uncharitable ? For 
a Man who is poſſe with a true Divine 
Charity, has all Chriſtian Graces : A Man * 
who has not this Divine Principle, has n0.. 
Good in him; and that is enough o 


Condemn him, without inquiring what wW. 
he hath done. Dn. Sherl. wy 
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We. Fe the laſt Refuge of their 
Vanitye They endeavour. to bo. their 
Memory, that which Death is going to 
d them; and gathering, as it were; 
the Ruins of their Glory in Ing, Fompous 
— . 


Miglity Death! 

haſt done ; and wham all dhe World. hach 
flattered, thou alone haſt caſt quy; of. the 
World, and deſpiſed: Thou haſt. d 
together all the Ear ſtretched Greatneſe, 
che Cruelty and Ambition of Man, and 
covered it alt over with WE Two may 
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-the rear Difturbers of Mankind, will at the 
Laſt Hay ſtand trembling before their Judge. 
On the other Hand, with what TOR 
vill good Men lift up their Heads 3 
Poor and Deſpiſed Their Sorrows-will then 
fly away like the Shades of Night at tne 
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is certainly neceflaryto retreat ſorvetinas 
1 Company! aud bar the Door upon 
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When 1 "look uf pon "the Tombs of the 
Great, every dada of Envy di Sin fle; 
o__ [ read the Fpitdp hs of th Beautiftl, 

every inordinate Deſire goes out; when I 
meet with the Grief of Parents upon a Tomb- 
ſtonez my Heart melts with' Compaſſion 
Sent ſee the Tombof the Parents themlelves, 
Iconſidet the Vanity of grieving for thoſe 
2 we muſt quickly follow; when I ſee 

ings lying by theſe' who depoſed them 
Ve confider RivaE-Wits placed Side by 
Side, or the Holy Men that divided the 
World with their Conteſts" and Diſputes; I 
reflect with Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on 
the little Competitions, Factions, and Debates 
of Mankind; when I read the ſeveral Dates 
of the Tombs, of ſome thatdied as Yeſterday, 
and ſome Six hundred Years ago, I conſider 
that Great Day, when we 'ſhall all of us be 
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